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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
N PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Qfice; Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EAKL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
A Donation of ‘Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 


three votes for life at allelections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives @ vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIKS- 

A ge Art School. The OCTOBER TERM will OPEN 

in a LARGER HOUSE, with exceptional Studio advantages.—Pro- 
spectus from Miss Bennerr, The Garth, Wimbledon, 8. W. 


‘THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

ead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late LN peerss Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice- Chanselior of Cambridge University. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of 











entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five 


7 paid SERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether WVublisher, Wholesaler, tailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
— for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


NPENBLONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 2 5l. and the Women 201. per annum each, and they include 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
rovides Pensions of 20/ a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
afd Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent = 
The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25!.,and One 
Womn, 20, and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athengum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
sears a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The exployés of that firm have primary right of 


the for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
Secrerary or Examinations, North Bailey, Durham. 





ENGINEEKING AND CHEMISTRY. 


C=" and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1902-1903. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; 
those at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not 
under 14 yeurs of age. ‘The Entrance &xaminations to both Collezes 
are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. Parti- 
culars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses 
of Study may be obtained from the Colleges, = from the Head Oftice 
of the Institute, Gres) College, t treet, E.C. 

CITY AND —— CENTRAL TeCuNICAL COLLEGE. 
Exhibition Koad, 8.W.) 
A College for Day Pr not under 16 preparing to | become veitl 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other 





FRANCE,—The ATHENAUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


GUBSORIFTIONS (Two Shillings) DESIRED by 
IBBETT, Ludwell, Salisbury, for a Weekly Leaflet of Verse, 
to be entitled the LUDWELL LINNE7. 








Contributions invited. 





VICTORIA UNLVERSITY. 
‘TY HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


‘The TWENTY-NINTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, Spats and LAW will BEGIN on OCTO- 
BER 7, and the SEVENT Y-SECOND SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE on OCTUBER 1, 190: 

‘The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, — es Agriculture, School 
‘Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Sw 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Ms ieee of any of the above may be had from the Rucisrnar or 
THE COLLEGE, 








and ‘teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, 301. per Session. 
Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical a EP ETS C. UNWIN, F.R.S. M Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering— W. E. AYRTON, F.K.8 , Lge Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry— H. E. ARMSTRONG. Ph.D. LL D. E.R. 

0. 





election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions”’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett on his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201. for ear toa mae ag 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under canithiane’ laid down in Ru 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





YOUNG LADY, Second-Class Honours Modern 
History, Oxford, 1902, and holding Certificates of Victoria 
University for French and Italian, desires ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR 
or SECRETARY, or would.trayel as COMPANION to a LADY.— 
Address Miss Binney, Rainhill, Lancashire. 





opp cteereaee ted (non-Resident) to a LADY or 
GENTLEMAN, orin an INSTITUTION, desired by a LADY (43), 
thoroughly trained, and now disengaged. London or neighbourhood 
preferred.— —Address Miss Jessie Forsrer, 169, Barcombe Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, 8.W. 


and Math HENRICI, Ph.D. iLL. D. F.R.S8. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A College for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineer- 
ing and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, 15/. per 
Sersion for Day Students. Professors :— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering—S. P. THOMPSON, D.8c. F.R.S. 
ma 5078 Na and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A, B.Sc. 


Chemistry—K. MELDOLA, F.R.8. F.I 
City and Guilds of London Institute, _ on College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 


nT. BART ROLES S HOSPITAL and 
LEGE. 
(U stati of London.) 
The WINTER SES8S8I0N will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October I, 


aii can reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘The Hospital contains a service of 750 Keds. Scho! ebm and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/, are awarded annua. 

‘The Medical School contains large Lecture Kooms and aa -appointed 
Laboratories Bini es Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, 

The ride ity Clubs’ ane (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospita 

For further particulars . personally or by 7 to Tue 
Ww Pg OF THE CoLxEce, St. Kartholomew’'s Hospital, E.C 

k forwarded on application. 





OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The SESSION in the ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT 
will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 7 NeXT. Special Prospectuses 
are issued for the following Departments :—Engineering, ee 
Engineering, Chemistry, Commercial Education, and Law 
Faculty of Medicine (including the Dental, Pharuisceutical and Tupi 
Health Departments) the SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 1 





] EHIND the SCENES in SOCIETY and 

PULITICS.—A_ WRITER of a and A rpg is OPEN 
to REGULAR WORK under these headi =e s E.R. 
Francis & Co., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Bui fines, “x c. 


A FIRM of PUBLISHERS wish to find a 
WORKING PARTNER. University Man preferred.—Write to 
a ~ care of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur 
treet, 


WANTED by a FIRM of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVERS, a competent OPERATOR accustomed to 
Copying Pictures in Public Galleries —Write, stating experience and 
salary required, Box 943, care of Reynell’s, 44, Chancery Lane. 


n 
\ ANTED, EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY and 

LIBRARIAN, ROYAL ARSENAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 
Must be capable of Editing Monthly Journal with circulation of 10,000. 
Good Organizer. Preference will be given to one who could, if re- 
quired, teach the History and Principles vat tas peeves Salary com- 
mencing at 1501.—Forms of A d of R.A.C.S 
Epccarion Commirree, Parsons Hill, and must be sent in 
not later than SEPTEMBER 30, 1902. 


G W R MECHANICS’ 


INSTITUTION, 
SWINDON, WIL’ 


APPOINTMENT OF caeniaeehe 

The ounces of this INSTITUTION invite applications for the 
post of LIBRARIAN. 

Salary 1501. a Age under 40 years 

Candidates must possess the following qualifications : —A Public 
femme d training, a good education, and a good knowlege of English 

re 

Forms of application (on which arene applications will be received) 
may be obtained -from the undersigned 

Applications to be sent in not later than SATURDAY, August 30, 1902. 

H. J. SOUTHW. ELL, Secretary. 
August 6, 1902. 


0 AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS). 

The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE invite 
appl cations for the post of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by 
the appointment of Miss Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day 
Taining College under the London County taka fo ngeeges of 
Secondary pel stain and Management essential. Salar: com- 
mence at 300/., with Board and Kesidence ‘The Principal vill be 
required to enter a on her duties in JANUAR 

Applications should be sent, before OCTOBER G, to the Hon. Sec 
Miss E. A. McArravur Girton College, Cambridge, from whom farther 
Particulars may be obtained 


UNiversiry COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ks ee gan eee ee a the 














Woolwich, 











ost of ASSISTANT 





ri RMAL M Rand ~peed TANT mort ay on EDUCATION.— 
Applications, a sent, on or before 
tURDAY, September 6. 1902, to the undersigned, from whom further 





ticulars can be obtained. T. MOKSIMER GREEN, Registrar. 





of any of the above emer will he forwarded on 
application. . CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


U NIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES OF SCIENCE, ARTS, AND COMMERCE. 
1 





The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1902. 

The UNIVERSITY confers DEGREES in SCIENCE (including 
ENGINEERING), ARTS, and COMMERCE oem ——- who have 
attended prescribed University Courses of se Courses are 
also open to oe who may wish to join ons, Weather ‘Candidates for 
Degrees or n 

EXHLATIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c, are offered for 
com 

DIPLOMAS in EDUCATION are granted to Candidates fulfilling the 
required conditions. 

SPECIAL ‘TECHNICAL COURSES are provided in Engineering 
(Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining, Applied 
Geology, and in Malting and Brewin, 

For the present, the University “also provides PRELIMINARY 
COURSES in preparation for the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
of the University, and for other purposes. 

SYLLABUSES of the Faculties of Science, Arts, and Commerce, and 
of the School of Malting and Brewing, are now ready, and may be 
obtained gratis from Messrs. Cornisu, New Street, Birmiogham, or on 
application at the University. 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine (including a Department of Dentistry). 
A Syllabus, containing full particulars, is published separately. 





S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 150], 751, 
751., 501., and 201. each, (ana for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1902., viz., I'wo Senior Open Scholarships, value of 

751. each, will be aw aera to the best Candidates (if of eS ent merit) 
in not more than ‘Ihree nor fewer than I'wo of the lowing :— 
Chemistry, Physics, ge of Botany, Physiology. BBs 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under I'wenty-five years 
of age, and must not have ae to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Schoc 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SC HOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 1501., and 
One Preliminary Scientitic Exhibition, vaiue 50/ , will be award ed to 
the best Candidates under ‘I'wenty-one years of age (if of sufficient 
merit) in not fewer than Three — the following :—Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Physics, and Chemist: 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 20/.) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the Three following Langu uages — Greek, 
French, and German. ‘The Classical Subjects are those of the London 
Melk Matriculation Examination of June, 1902 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St Barthviomew’s Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 

‘Tne WARvEN or THE CoLLecE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


S!- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVEKSITY s LONDON 
Li Sontag on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 190: 

n this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D. D.Sc. F.K.S. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE, 
INCLUDING THE DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING 
AND OF ARCHITECTURE, 


The SESSION 1902-3 will be OPENED on TUESDAY, September <0. 
Introductory Lecture at 3_r™ by Prof. J. D. CORMACK, Bsc. 


Assoc. M.!nst C.E. M.I.Mech.E. M.I.E.E 
The Princi, and Deans wae attend on SEPLEMBER 30 and 
OCTOBER 1, from 10 4 u p.M., for the admission of Stud 


ents. 
The DEPARTMEN T of FINE ART ( SLADE SCHOOL) will OPEN on 
MUNDAY, October 
The COURSES in the DEPARTMENT of LAWS will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, October 
" pacuues OF MEDICINE. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. Introductory Lecture at 
4 p.m. by Mr. 5 aed FLEMMING, B.S. F.R.C.S., Assistant Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to the Ho 
The following Teaepacteees are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 
FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The INDIAN SCHOOL. 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The DEPARTMENTS of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE. 
The DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. 
POST GRADUATE COURSES and ARRANGEMENTS for 


RESEARCH. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Pb.D., Secretary. 





“aan 

Fee for the whole Course, 2 nie hes 181. 18s. to students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be take: 

There is a Special Class for ie January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warvrn or tHE Co! 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S*: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
—~ Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the 
University of London, provision is made for the Courses of Study 

rescribed for the Preliminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final 
Examinations in Medicine 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
SEPTEMBER, viz , One of 150 Guineas and one of 60/. in Chemistry 
and Physics, with "either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First 
Year's Students: One of 50/ in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any 
Two) for Third Year’s Students from the Universities 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the ‘Sessional Exami- 
nations, as well as several Medals. 

All Hospital Ap) J pyre are open to Students without charge. 

Club Kooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The Schoo! Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MepicaL Secrerary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments cases mer be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice. 
arrangements are made for Students entering from the Universities 
and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Kegister of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a lee of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Students into their houses. 

Fo- Prospectus and all ate apply to Mr. Renpiz, the Medical 
Secretary. . G. TURKNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


LEGE, 8t. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS. SCIENCE, merger MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at 
Fees, 0; may attend the Separate Classes. 
Preparations for ail Examinations of the University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2 
For Prospectuses ris all information apply to the Srcrer: any, King’s 
Ww 


College, London 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 


COMMENCES October 13.—Apply to the Vics Parncirat, 13, Kensington 
Square. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139 and 141, Regent Street, W. 
—Resident, Daily, and wheeeese-d Governoses, Lady Professors anc 
Teachers, Répétitrices, Cha) 8, Lady } 
(English and F oreign) tatronnoel for Sprite Isles and Abread. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


Feovcarion. —ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. Reenter! 














LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 

and BINDINGS. 
Part II., containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illustrations in Facsimile. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 


Psst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

trated by G. and KR. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent — free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. SpeNnceR, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








(CAtaiosss, No, 35.—Drawings by ‘Turner, 

Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.-Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Ill d Books—W orks by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. __Wm 





can 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


ECITALS.—“A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
- “A highly talented Elocutionist.” icra of Chronicle. ‘ Held 
the audience spellbound.’’—Dramatic Revi “A brilliant Elocu- 
tionist.”— Derby Gazette. “In the front rank of living Elocutionists.” 
—Peterboro’ Erpress.—BaRNisH BannsDAte, Blocutionist, Rochdale. 


ELL-KNOWN, high-class) ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Good circulation.— 

Address A. L., Messrs. Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 


OUND INVESTMENT.—Holding of 500 
Ordinary, 500 Six per Cent. Cum. Pref. Shares (1/. each) in well- 
known INSURANCE COMPANY FOR SALE. Ord. (paying 15 per cent.) 
at 25s., Pref. at par.—Address Trusrex, care of Banking, 45, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 

Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lanc 

Town and Deuety ‘Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written 

Afew —_ trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berli 


\Y PE-W RITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


MYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixss, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &ce., 

TYPE-WRKRITTEN with accuracy and despatch, 8d. 1,000. Out of 

town August 16 to 30.—Miss N. E. Rozinson, 8, Westover Road, Wands- 
worth Common, London, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING. — SHORTHAND.- 
RESEARCHES.—Private work quickly, accurately, and carefully 
executed. 9d. 1,000 words. Researches 9d. an hour.—M. Srvanrt, 
Room 24, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. 
iT YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; 
Higher Local; D 



































thorough acquaintance with 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors. 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words: 
charges on application.—Tne Campripce Tvpk-Writinc Acency, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8. 





A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
words at ls.) Keference to Authors. — 


Carbon Copies half , > 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


lXHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 
monials on a to Mr. A. M. Bureues, 34, Paternoster Row. 
§ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 


of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


UTHORS.—A LONDON PRINTER, established 
Fifty Years, will SUBMIT ESTIMATES for PRODUCING 
WORKS in Pamphlet, Book, or other form at very low prices. Arrange- 
ments for P: neg rt Manuscripts read. Journals Printed. 
—MILLINGTON B i Sand 9, Hayne Street, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

















THEN ZUM - PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
RANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 

oes to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEW 8, and 

PERIODICAL PRIN TING. 18, srenwa' ~ s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. B.0. 





Catalogues. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta yo Covent Garden, London ; 
, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT oMRITALN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out = print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc' 





Gatatoouns MONTHLY. 


Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


| ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED. State wants. 

CATALOGUES free. Books Bought. Libraries or Small Parcels 
for prompt cash. List of 3,000 Special Wants free. —Hoianv’s Great 
Book Company, John Bright street, Birmingham. 


HAKESPEARE.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
fine Copies of the — Folio, 1623 ; Second Folio, 1632; and Third 
Folio, 1663 or 1664. Very high price will be paid for any in choice 
condition ; also for mene Plays prior to 1650.—A.uerr Jackson & Son, 
224, Great Portland Street, Londo 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., a pmncessp 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Square. W.C. a 
Address, *‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 


(TUNBRIDG GE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. ‘Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. & U 
oa No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 
Wel 


YHE COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, 338, Rue St. 
Honoré, Paris —A Private Intermediary for Collectors of Pictures 
and Art ‘lreasures generally. 


Sales bp Auction. 
Photographic and Electrical Apparatus, 
On FRIDAY NEXT, August 29, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., expensive 
CAMERAS and LENSFS by the leading Makers—Stands, Shutters, 
Printing Frames, Tripods, and all Photographic Accessories; also 
Electrical Machines, Dynamos, Coils, Gower Bell ‘Telephones, and 
other Telegraphic Instruments — Curiosities — Jewellery — Birds— 
Paintings—Engraving—and a large Quantity of Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty. 























On view day prior from 2 till 5 and day of Sale. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW NOVEL BY J. H YOXALL, M.P. 


"HS RBORMARARY BSB TON ES. 


A Story of Adventure and of Gypsy and Methodist Life in the 
Peak District, the period being the beginning of 
the last century. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


MAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price SIXPENCE. 

The DISENTANGLERS. The Adventure of the Miserly Marquis. 

The PARLIAMENTARY MACHINE. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 

MY OLD ALBUM. Paraphrased from the French of Jacques Normand. 
COCK ROBIN. By John Oxenham. 

A SHEPHERD of the DOWNS. I. By W. H. Hudson. 

PRINCE KARL. By H.C. Bailey, Author of ‘ My Lady of Orange.’ 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London : Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


I ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
4 SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON, 1902. Vol. 1. Part If. Containing Papers read at 


Lore 








GREETING, 


EMPIRE’S 


THE 


A unique volume, the embodiment of the poetic genius 
of the British Empire, being a Collection of Odes addresseq 
to the King and Queen from their loyal and loving subjects 
in all parts of the world. 


THE 


Containing Odes from Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, Natal, Cape Colony, 
India, Burmah, Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Mauritius, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Isles, 
Selangor, British Honduras. 


|THE 


‘*To read them, poem after poem, from all parts of the 
Empire, is to become conscious of an Imperial force of the 
like of which history holds no record.” 


THE 


EMPIRE’S GREETING, 


EMPIRE’S GREETING, 


EMPIRE’S GREETING. 


In paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. 


Isbister & Co., Ltd., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
NOTES on the CLASSIC ORDER; Old English 


Oak Furniture ; Continuous Sewage Filters; Foot’s Cray Place 
and Church, Kent; Uralite; The aged of Building ‘Materials ; 
Premiated House Facade, Paris (with ); andI 
of Friends’ Boys’ School, Mieke Design ‘' Lady Chapel, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York; ‘Nurses’ Home, Shettield ; Proposed Famer 
Church, Camberley, &¢.—See the BUILDER of August 23 (4d. ; by 
43d.).— ‘Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher 0 the 
Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 











SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 
“Conveys a great deal of oo without being in any way d 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury wf vee oe 
G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
‘THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World gael the Reign of 


“rd % the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





READY AUGUST 25 
THE HOUSE UNDER THE 
SEA. 


6s. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Is a story based upon an old legend of an island 
in the Pacific, whereupon it is impossible to live 
during certain seasons of the year, owing to a 
stupefying vapour which arises, it is commonly 
supposed, from volcanic sources, Those caught in 
this vapour lie in a trance for weeks or months, 
and ultimately perish, or awake with the loss of 
their reason. This idea has been used in the 
story which centres about a madern wrecker, who 
uses the island for his own purposes, and there 
maroons his victims, who perish miserably, 





OTHER SPLENDID 6s, NOVELS 





the Scientific Meetings held in March and April, 1:02. With 21 
Plates. Price to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 12s. 
TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XVI. Part VI. Contain- 


ia, a New — nus of Giraffidwe from Central 


a Paper on‘ ie 
F.Z.8. 


i 
Africa,’ by E. RA 
3 Plates. Price to Fellows, lis. 9d. : B 
To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover 
through any Bookseller. 


NOTES and QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Charles II. in West Dorset—Portrait of Harriett Powell— 
Russian and Slavonic—Jews and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’— 
Portrait Superstition—Crooked Usage, Chelsea. 
QUERIES :—Sir C. Aldis—Court or Semi-Court Dress—Gordons of 
Rochester—Shetiand Song—Scottish College—C. Doyle—Lacy or 
De Lacy—Fees and Parish Registers—Esquires—Wine in Public 
Conduits— English Families in Russia— Glisson— Ancient Con- 
ener see 8 moony ox nal is Morris—Branstill Castle— 
Grattan’s Portrait—‘‘ But ah! Macenas”—‘‘ After wearisome toil” 
—Burial-places of raat ‘the Soul’s Bivked: 2 
REPLIES :—‘ Aylwin ’— Arms on Fireback—Cardinal Allen—‘' Only too 
thankful "—‘‘ Utilitarian”—Baronets of Nova Scotia—“ Ganges” 
—Trinity Monday—Bishop Sanderson’s Descendants — Parbadian 
Register—‘‘ Autocrat” in Russian—Duchy of Berwick—Price of 
Eggs —‘‘ Rock-bottom prices "—Chocolate— Mourning Sunday— 
“Harry Dick hat”: “ Adelaide waistcoat "—Honorificabilitudinitas 
me | your hair on”—Dutch East India Company—Napoleon’s 
arriage — Bicycle Bibliography —Iron Duke — Rockall — 
Cucking Stooi—English Gladiators—Hebrew Incantation. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Merriman’s ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Crom- 
well’ — Kitton’s ‘Charles, Dickens’ > py Historical 
Society Tr i the H tead Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society.’ 


ap 
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(NINTH SERIES.) 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
The HOUND of the BASKER- 


VILLES, By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. 
JACOBS. 

NORTH, SOUTH, and OVER the 
SEA. By M. E. FRANCIS. 
TREGARTHEN’S WIFE. By F. M. 
WHITE. 

A LOVER of MUSIC. By H. Van 
DYKE. 


JIM the PENMAN. By Dick 
DONOVAN. 


TAMMERS’ DUEL. By K. 
HESKETH PRICHAKD. 3s. 6d. 


and 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limite», Strand, 





Notices to Correspondents. 





12, South Castile Street, Liverpvol, 


Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


London, W.U. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
gust appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resultiug from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers, IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NoTES AND 
Queries. THEOXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutiz which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIALISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
dirst series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 


are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 


of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
priceatauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





MR. MARRIOTT'S NEW NOVEL IS NOW READY, 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE COLUMN.’ 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*The book contains some exquisite pictures of 
life, touched with real poetry...... has many pages 
of originality and charm, and should not be missed 
by any one who keeps an eye on the English novel. 
Sexes It has within it a rare sense of poise and rest, 
and ends, as good art should, in making its peace 
with beauty.”—Times. 

“All who care for buoyant writing, lively cha- 
racterization, and a knowledge of many things not 
commonly familiar to novelists, will welcome a 
new book by Mr, Charles Marriott...... Sorrow and 
tragedy come into the book, but they do not de- 
press, for the note of the story is high spirits, and 
frank pleasure in the passing show. And it is 
original.” Academy. 








A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“‘The anonymous author of ‘An English Girl in 
Paris,’ as revealed in the course of a series of facile 
sketches dealing with Parisian life, is herself quite 
the most charming of the many pleasing portraits 
in the book...... A literary effort which is marked 
throughout by grace and charm of thought, cha- 
racter, and, where possible, expression.”—7Zimes. 

“An English Girl in Paris’ is delightful......The 
book isso light and bright and alive with inimitable 
types, French and British—especially ‘le p’tit chou’ 
—that you find it all too short.”—Truth. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING 
FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


A Novel. 
By HENRY HARLAND, 


Author of ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’ now in 
its Eighty- fifth Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Did you enjoy ‘The Cardival’s Snuff-Box’? 
Then you will enjoy Mr. Harland’s latest novel, 


‘The Lady Paramount.’...... He has the storyteller’s 
gift of making it exceedingly interesting.” 
Free Lance. 





‘THE CATHOLIC. A Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


““Whoever the author may be—and his style is 
not in any sense new—he has written a book which 
very well expresses the weakness of some Romish 
methods without in any way emphasizing the 
strength of the priesthood over the people.” 

Sunday Times. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN of the 


ROYAL FAMILY : being the Narrative of an 
English Tutor at the Court of H.R.H. Zillis 
Sultin, G.C.S.I. By WILFRID SPARROY. 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. 
“The book has an indefinable charm...... We 
cannot give the author higher praise than to say 
that we lay down his book with regret that there 
is not more of it,”—Literary World. 








HANDBOOKS of PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
Under the General Editorship of HARRY ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Vol. 9. The BOOK of the STRAW- 
BERRY. By EDWIN BECKETY, F.R.H.S. 


Vol. 10. The BOOK of ORCHIDS. By 
W. H. WHITH, F.R.H.S., Orchid Grower 
to Sir Trevor Lawrence, President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


READY OCTOBER 1. 


6s. net; or by post, 6s. 6d. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION 


SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION. 


“The Rationalist Press Assoc‘ation has 
arranged to publish early in the autumn 
a new and cheaper edition, in one volume, 
of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ a work which 
has more profoundly affected modern 
thought than any similar publication 
issued during the past thirty years. The 
book has still a sale in its three-volume 
form, the price of which is 1/. 16s. The 
edition now in hand will be largely a new 
work, the text having been thoroughly 
overhauled, and, in some cases, entirely 
fresh sections or chapters added in order 
to bring the argument up to date. Many 
of the notes and references will be dis- 
pensed with as superfluous, the object of 
the author being to make the book under- 
standable to ‘the man in the street.’ 
In projecting the new edition of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ the difficulty has been 
to compress it into one volume and to 
issue it at a pric? which will bring it 
within the means of the ordinary reading 
public. The Rationalist Press Association, 
with the cordial and generous co-opera- 
tion of the author, has risen to the occa- 
sion, and has determined to fix the price 
at six shillings net. Necessarily, in order 
to make the venture remunerative, a very 
large edition will have to be printed. 
The paper will be thin but good, the type 
will be new and by no means small, and 
the binding will consist of durable cloth. 
The work will probably extend to a 
thousand large pages of five hundred 
words each—thus constituting one of the 
cheapest books ever issued from the 
rationalist press.” —Literary Guide. 


Catalogue and particulars of the Asso- 
ciation free on application. 


Agents for the Rationalist Press Association, Ltd.: 
WATTS & CO. 





17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S Feap. 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 5s. net, 
LIST. NEW BOOKS. SKETCHES OF 
an —— BOOKSELLERS 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philo- 


sophical Essays by Eight Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by HENRY STURT. §Svo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ We are grateful to the writers for the fresh- 
ness and attractive confidence of their opinions, for the 
ability and acuteness with which they are defended, and 
for giving the world one of the most notable books which 
Oxford has for some time sent forth.” 





NEW WORK BY PROF. BALDWIN. 
DEVELOPMENT and EVOLUTION, 


including Psychophysical Evolution, Evolution by 
Orthoplasy, and the Theory of Genetic Modes. By 
JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D.Princeton, Hon. 
D.Se.Oxon. LL.D.Glasgow. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The ECONOMIC INTERPRETA- 
TION of HISTORY. By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia 
University, New York. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s. net each, 
T HE 


EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 
156 VOLUMES, 
Among which are Works by 
SHAKESPEARE, 10 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 11 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 
HUXLEY. 9 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol. 
SIR JOHN SEELEY. 5 vols. 


AND 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 


The ACADEMY writes:—‘‘In truth, we can hardly 
imagine a pleasanter fate than to be locked for a year on 
some sunny island, with trees, a few friends, some food, 
vee a stout wooden case containing the entire ‘ Eversley’ 

ries.” 


*.* Complete List sent post free on application. 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated 
by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches 
made by K, S. Grogan), Photographs and Photo- 
gravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c,, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO 
CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to 
North. 
By EWART 8. GROGAN and 
ARTHUR H. SHARP. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


READY NEXT WEEE, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, pro- 
fusely illustrated with Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs and Old Prints, price 10s. 6d. net, 


TRAVELS IN SPACE. 
A History of Aerial Navigation. 


By E. SETON VALENTINE and F, L. 
TOMLINSON. 


With an Introduction by Sir HIRAM MAXIM, 
F.AS, 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 

THIRD EDITION OF 


JOHN of GERISAU. By John 


OXENHAM, Author of ‘God's Prisoner,’ 
‘Rising Fortunes,’ &c, 1 vol. 63. 


A KING'S WOMAN. By Katharine 
TYNAN, Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘A 
Union of Hearts,’ &c, 1 vol. 63, 


The AWAKENING. By Helen 
BODDINGTON. 1 vol. 6s. 


MOCK BEGGARS’ HALL. By M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm- 
rent Sky,’ ‘ A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s, 


The EVESHAMS. By Edmund 


WHITE (James Blythe Patton), Author of 
‘ Bijli the Dancer,’ &c, 1 vol. 63, 


The SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. 
C, N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The Barn 
Stormers,’ ‘ The Newspaper Girl,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 





NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik, 


Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. By Mrs. Craik, 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 
DUNTON. 


HANNAH. By Mrs. Craik. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimrtTEp, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LrmiTED, London. 


OF OTHER DAYS. 
By E. MARSTON, 


CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. Jacob Tonson, 1656 1736. II. Thomas 
Guy, 1644-1724, Il. John Dunton, 1659-1733, 
IV. Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761. V. Thomas 
Gent, 1691-1778. VI. Alice Guy (wife of Thomas 
Gent). VII. William Hutton, 1723-1815. Vir], 
James Lackington, 1746-1815. 

The Illustrations include the above seven Portraits 
and a Picture of Samuel Richardson’s 
House at Fulham, 


Fcap. 8vo, half-parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, 
5s. net, 


SKETCHES of SOME 
BOOKSELLERS 


OF THE TIME OF DR. JOHNSON, 
By E. MARSTON, 


Author of ‘ Sketches of Booksellers of Other 
Days.’ 


A few Copies on Japanese Vellum, 10s. 6d. net, 


CONTENTS. 

r Michael Johnson, 1656-1731. II, 
Andrew Millar, 1707-1768, III. Thomas Davies, 
1712-1785. IV. ‘Thomas Osborne, 1767. V, 
Bernard Lintot, 1674-1735. VI. Robert Dodsley, 
1703-1764. VII. The Friends of Literature. VIII, 
Booksellers’ Literary Club, IX. Thomas Evans, 
1739-1803. X. John Nichols, 1744-1826, XI, 
William Bowyer, 1699-1777. XII. Edward Cave, 
1691-1754. 

The Illustrations include a Photogravure Portrait 
of Dr, Johnson, and Six other Portraits, &c, 


Char, I. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF BOTH BOOKS, 


GLOBE.—‘ He has laid all book-lovers under a heavy 
but agreeable obligation.” 

ATHEN_EUM.— Undeniably interesting.” 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Kight short readable sketches.” 
MORNING LEADER. —“' Most pleasant reading.” 
LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ A genuine contribution to 
the history—often diverting enough—of the making and 
selling of books.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, —“The bock is very good 
reading.” 
DAILY MAIL.—‘*Mr. E. Marston writes this cheery 
little book about his predecessors.”’ 

(_MY.—‘*We thank him for a pleasant little 


book.” ‘ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘The work will interest any one who 

reads it.” 

FIELD .—** Quite worthy of the subject.” 

SPHERE.—* They are far better preserved for me in the 
dainty little book just issued.” 

MORNING POST.—‘‘Very pleasing and readable little 
book.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—‘‘It is pleasantly written, and 
contains much out-of-the-way information.” 
BOOKSELLER.—‘* Exceedingly interesting matter ar- 
ranged in a chatty and readable form.”’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There is a good deal of 
interest to the general reader.” 

TIMES.—“In the present ‘Sketches,’ many of the 
ancient stories are revived by a writer who, as the doyen of 
the London publishers, has certainly a claim to be heard.” 
MORNING POST.—'‘‘A highly attractive little volume 
for lovers of literature.” 

DAILY NEWS.—" Mr. Marston’s delightful little book.” 
GLOBE.—“ Mr. Marston tells the life-stories of all in 
very simple and pleasing fashion.” 

AILY MAIL.—** Twelve pleasant little papers.” 
SPECTATOR.—*' This is a most readable volume.” 
PILOT.—“ Pleasant reading.” 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—‘‘ Not alone members of 
the trade, but all lovers of books will derive genuine 
pleasure from this little volume.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘Should be read with interest by all 
classes of bookish readers.” : 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—‘‘The work throughout will 
prove of much interest to students of the Johnsonian era.” 
STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER, —‘**Mr. Marston 
has placed all admirers of Dr. Jobnson and all lovers of 
books under the deepest obligation to him for this dainty 
little volume.” 





13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, LTD., 
St. Durstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fieet Street, E.C. 
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Le Invasioni Barbariche in Italia. Di Pasquale 
Villari. (Milan, Hoepli.) 

The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. Translated 
by Linda Villari. 2vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Early History of Venice. By F. O. 
Hodgson. (Allen.) 


Ir, as Prof. Villari in his preface informs the 
public, there is in Italy a lack of books on 
history to fill the interval between the school- 
book, which is thrown away when school is 
left, and the erudite work appealing to 
the specialist, no doubt we in England are 
now somewhat better off, since history has 
become a popular subject with the under- 
graduate seeking a not too exacting route to 
University honours. We do not, however, 
remember among the various series of 
“‘ Epochs,”’ ‘‘ Periods,” and the like, in which 
learned historians have adapted their erudi- 
tion to the requirements of the class in ques- 
tion, to have met with any volume covering 
precisely the same ground as that with 
which Prof. Villari leads off the series of 
historical manuals to which he stands god- 
father — the ‘‘Collezione Storica Villari.” 
The book itself, it should be mentioned, 
appeared last year; but, being aware that 
an English edition would not be long in 
making its appearance, we deferred any 
notice of the original until we could also 
draw the attention of English readers to the 
provision made for their particular benefit. 
The period dealt with in the volume is 
that confused and turbulent interval which 
separated the day when the Roman Empire, 
after its hundred years’ struggle against 
destiny (which is related in a preliminary 
“book ”’), definitely withdrew from the city 
and land which had been its cradle, and that 
on which, transformed indeed, but not 


' wholly beyond recognition, it again took its 


XUM 


place as the supreme power of the Western 
world. Gibbon, of course, has told the story, 


and more recently Dr. Hodgkin ; but with 
Gibbon Constantinople rather than Rome is 
during the period in question the “centre of 
projection,” while Dr. Hodgkin’s great work 
(his debt to which Prof. Villari duly acknow- 
ledges) is not exactly one to be tackled 
either by the beginner or by the reader 
whose leisure is scanty. 

Yet this particular portion of history is 
one which English people of all others 
ought not to neglect. Over and over again, 
in reading Prof. Villari’s earlier chapters, 
one is tempted to think that these things 
happened for our admonition. The social 
and political conditions of the period when 
Rome came nearest to holding the reins of 
the world, as set out at the opening of his 
story, present some features which no 
thoughtful Englishman can to-day contem- 
plate without drawing somewhat disquieting 
parallels. This, however, is perhaps not 
the place to enlarge on them. 

For the student of Italian history the 
interest really begins with the last division 
of the book. The Gcths were a great race, 
no doubt, but they started rather too early, 
and when they reached Italy the Empire 
still retained enough of constitutional vigour 
to reject all that it could not assimilate of a 
foreign body. The process was only com- 
pleted after severe disturbance ; but, thanks 
to Belisarius and Narses, it was accom- 
plished. It is to Spain, not to Italy, that 
the historian must look for abiding 
traces of the first great Teutonic inroad 
into Roman Europe. The Hun, of course, 
came and went like a tornado, neither 
receiving nor leaving any impression from 
his brief contact with the higher civilization. 
The true founder of modern Italy is the 
Lombard. Except during the period covered 
by the reigns of Odovacar and Theodoric 
the annals of the Goths in Italy are one 
almost continuous conflict between its old 
masters and the new-comers; and those two 
potentates, as Prof. Villari points out, came 
to govern in the name of the emperors. 
‘¢ Alboin and the Lombards, on the other 
hand, came in their own name, and the new 
monarchy founded by them was really inde- 
pendent.”” The question was not whether 
the Empire should turn them out of Italy, 
but whether they would turn it out. ‘The 
first of all barbarians, they made real 
laws of their own in Italy, and enforced 
them without fora moment troubling them- 
selves about the Emperor.” To what precise 
degree of servitude the former possessors of 
the country were reduced has long been a 
subject of controversy. Prof. Villari takes 
the view, which all historical probability 
seems to justify, that while some large land- 
owners lost part of their property, and others 
became tenants where they had been land- 
lords, conquered and conquerors in the main 
lived on pretty equal terms. It seems not 
impossible that some distinction was made 
between the value of a Lombard and a 
Roman life, somewhat like that long after- 
wards established in our own country by 
the ‘Presentment of Englishry.” On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that Roman 
officials held important posts under the 
Lombard kings. 

The Lombards were chivalrous, not to say 
sportsmanlike people; capable of great 
efforts, alike in civil and in military matters, 





but lacking, it would seem, the faculty of 





laying and following out a far-seeing poli- 
tical plan. In view of the foes with whom 
they had to contend, and their own want of 
cohesion, it is wonderful that they should 
have retained the hegemony in Italy so long 
as they did. Probably the most genial and 
(in spite of occasional outbreaks in the 
earlier days of their settlement) humane of 
all the invaders and masters of Italy, they 
long suffered under the imputation of excep- 
tional savagery and barbarism. They would 
doubtless have done better for their reputa- 
tion had they lived on better terms with the 
See of Rome. Fortunately they possess an 
historian who, Churchman though he was, 
was a Lombard first of all; and since writers 
of history have taken once more to go to the 
fountain-heads a more favourable judg- 
ment is generally formed of them. 

Madame Villari’s translation is verbally 
as accurate as might have been expected ; 
but somehow it lacks the attractiveness of 
the original. The Italian sentence does not 
lend itself to verbatim rendering into English. 
A book of this quality deserves to be vir- 
tually rewritten by some one possessing, if 
not the author’s knowledge of the subject, 
at least a good working acquaintance with 
the general history of the period, sufficient 
to enable him to follow the line of the ori- 
ginal without the necessity of treading in 
every footstep. On the rare occasions when 
Madame Villari leaves the written letter she 
is not always happy. It may be quite 
accurate to say that Stilicho ‘‘sottomise 
tranquillo la testa alla scure” (though we 
should have fancied a sword was the more 
probable tool); but he certainly did not 
‘quietly lay his head on the block,” a 
refinement of a much later age. On p. 243 
a paragraph occupying two-thirds of a page 
in the original has been omitted, and the 
reader finds the Goths in Rome with 
nothing to show how they got there. There 
are too many printer’s errors, especially 
in the earlier part of the book, some of 
them—as ‘‘Alaric” for Alans, on p. 89, 
and ‘‘Asian” for Arian, on p. 197—really 
misleading. ‘‘ /itius’’ for Aetius is annoy- 
ing, though here we suspect the unscientific 
Italian ‘‘Ezio”’ is to blame. Leo IV. may 
have been an iconoclast, though his wife 
was not, but he was certainly not ‘the 
Iconoclast,’’? as a reference to the index 
would have shown. It is a pity, by the 
way, that the very full and useful index of 
the original was not completely reproduced 
in the English version instead of being 
replaced by a meagre and not over-accurate 
abridgment. The get-up of the English 
book, indeed, does not compare favourably 
with that of the Italian. The number of 

ages is almost exactly the same in both; 
but while the Italian publisher has put 
them into one neat crown octavo volume, his 
English colleague has been forced by the 
conditions of the English book-market to 
spread them, with the aid of thick and 
stiff paper, over two demy volumes—pagi- 
nated, for some obscure reason, consecu- 
tively, so that vol. ii. begins with p. 233! 
There are three maps, of German origin, 
which are very properly reproduced in the 
English edition; but while two of these 
(the third is in Latin) have been duly trans- 
lated for the benefit of Italian readers, no 
such facility is permitted to the English 
student. Lastly, while the price of the 
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Italian work is 64 lire, the purchaser of the 
English version must disburse at least 24s. 
We have reduced our novels to a more 
reasonable form and price ; is it hopeless to 
attempt the same with more solid works ? 

A slight lapse of taste, if it may so be 
called, on the part of Prof. Villari occurs just 
at the end of the book. Quoting the state- 
ment of Eginhard that Charles professed 
to have been unprepared for the action of 
Pope Leo in regard to his coronation, he 
proceeds to clear the great emperor from 
the charge of bad faith or falsehood by the 
example of Persigny’s allegation that he 
had hurried on the coup-d’état against the 
wish of Louis Napoleon. This juxtaposi- 
tion of one of the most squalid with one of 
the most splendid transactions that history 
records strikes the reader as almost an 
outrage. It is to be hoped that Prof. Villari 
may light upon some less unsavoury parallel 
before his next edition. 

When it was remarked above that the 
Huns came and went without leaving any 
impression on Italian civilization, we did not 
of course intend to imply that no trace of 
their presence remained in the land. On the 
contrary, to their invasion was due, we may 
say, the existence of what was perhaps the 
most extraordinary polity which history 
records: a state which, though in Italy, was 
never of it, at least until within the memory 
of men who are not yet old; a city possess- 
ing but a tiny territory of its own, which 
yet for many generations ranked among the 
great powers of Europe, and ‘‘held in 
fee” distant and wealthy provinces; a re- 
public which for nearly a thousand years 
never fell under the sway of a tyrant. 

What the Huns began, the Lombards 
finished ; and to their more continuous and 
better organized pressure may be ascribed 
the consolidation of Venice into a compact 
state. It was, in all probability, in order 
to have a spokesman who could treat with 
the Lombard power at its height that the 
people of Venice appointed the first of the 
long line of Doges. Once the Franks had 
got the mastery, the position of Venice 
was fairly secure. ‘‘At the head of the 
Adriatic,” says Mr. Hodgson very truly, 
**the attraction of the Western Power on the 
Rhine and that of the Eastern Power on the 
Bosporus as it were neutralised one another, 
a circumstance which had a great effect subse- 
quently in fostering the growth of independence 
at Venice.” 


It is one of the many points of similarity 
presented by the Venetian and the Dutch 
Republics. 

A fairly full and scholarly history of Venice 
has hitherto been lacking in English. That 
it should be so is somewhat curious, 
since for some centuries Venice has been 
a favourite resort of the English tourist. 
Also the development of a great maritime 
power must always be of interest to English- 
men; and, lastly, the isolation from the 
tangle of general Italian politics which, as has 
been remarked, Venice always maintained 
ought to make the writing of its history a 
comparatively simple matter. However, if 


we have had some time to wait our patience is 
now rewarded. Mr. Hodgson’s book ought 
to hold the field for many years. He has 
diligently handled his Muratori and his 
Pertz, and has studied not only the modern 
historians, German and Italian, but also the 





sources of their information, and has re- 
arranged them in a form that may be called 
at once griindlich and gemiithlich. Possibly 
the earlier portions betray at times a certain 
lack of sequence, a difficult fault to avoid 
when one is following old chroniclers whose 
one idea of order was the chronological ; as, 
for example, when some courtesies between 
the Emperor and the Doge are related in 
the middle of the Venetian operations in 
Dalmatia, upon which they do not seem to 
have had any effect. Possibly, too, the 
tourist who reads for pure diversion will find 
the first half of the book of more anti- 
quarian than human interest, though Mr. 
Hodgson achieves a Gibbonian sentence now 
and then which gives sincere pleasure to one 
who has a regard for the amenities of histori- 
cal writing. But when he comes down to the 
heroic days of Barbarossa and Dandolo he 
shows himself an admirable narrator. The 
position of Venice in regard to either side 
in Frederick’s struggle with the Lombard 
league (would that we had some evidence to 
show whether the Lombard of the twelfth 
century retained any tradition from the 
Lombard of the eighth! ) is clearly brought 
out; and the final reconciliation (for the 
time) of Pope and Emperor, in which Venice 
bore an important part, is finely described. 
It may be noted that Mr. Hodgson, in 
common with most modern writers, rejects 
the ‘‘Conculcabis leonem et draconem” 
myth. Such a piece of not very generous 
swagger might have come from Gregory VII., 
or, still better, from Boniface VIII., inwhom, 
great as he was, there was a touch of the 
bully ; but Alexander III., as Mr. Hodgson 
points out, was a gentleman. Moreover, 
his victory had been hardly won. Frederick 
was still formidable, and the Pope was 
hardly likely to spoil the whole thing by 
gratuitously insulting him. He might not 
have got his stirrup héld a second time. 

Mr. Hodgson has added to the interest of 
his book by the attention he has paid to 
some of the curious phrases and forms of 
both proper names and other words with 
which the early records, of course, abound. 
It is instructive to read that almost at the 
moment when Brunetto Latini was writing 
his ‘Trésor’ in French, “‘ porce que la par- 
leure est plus delitable et plus commune a 
toutes gens,’’ a Venetian chronicler should 
have given the very same reason in nearly 
the same words for his use of French in 
relating the history of his city. On the 
same page we observe that Mr. Hodgson 
has taken the words “cum apparatu 
scaularum” as denoting ‘‘a levy of the 
schools”’ or religious confraternities. Is it 
not more probable that we have here an 
instance of ‘‘ scola’’ in the sense which Ben- 
venuto of Imola, commenting on Dante, 
‘Purg.,’ xxxi., tells us that it had, “ genus 
navigii longum leve aptum ad bella 
navalia”? a sense in which it is used by 
Guittone of Arezzo, contemporary with the 
writer. A naval review would be a more 
fitting commemoration of a victory over 
pirates. The name Obelerius, owned by 
an early Doge, can, in spite of the protest 
of a Venetian historian, hardly be anything 
but German ; its companion Obeliebatus is 
surely Willibald or nothing. There must 
have been plenty of German blood within 
reach of Venice in the year 800 or there- 
abouts. Will Prof. Villari give his opinion 


as to Obelerius, who looks very like ap 
ancestor of his family? The name Ordelafo 
puzzles Mr. Hodgson, who says that it ig 
not met with elsewhere. It gave a patronymic 
in after years to a noble family of Forli, 
not unknown to Dante, though whether 
these traced their descent from the Do 
elected in 1102 we cannot say, nor are we 
prepared with an etymology. 

Mr. Hodgson’s book has a capital index, 
In another edition it is to be hoped he will add 
a chronological table, a remark which applies 
with even more force to Prof. Villari, whose 
threads, if shorter, are more numerous and 
far more complicated. Nothing helps the 
student to keep his ideas in order so well 
as a conspectus of dates, affording him the 
sequence of events at a glance. 

That so excellent a book as this ‘ History of 
Venice’ should come to the world as the first. 
fruits of the leisure of one who has been a 
hardworking public servant for the full span 
of official life, in a sphere of work, too, as 
unconnected as any well could be with his. 
torical research, really causes a glow of 
patriotic pride. We trust that Mr. Hodg. 
son does not propose to leave untold the 
later glories of Venice. He leaves her with 
her arms triumphant; but greater triumphs 
were in store for her, and a history of 
Venice that does not reach to Titian or 
Sarpi is but a truncated record. 








Life of Dean Granville. By the Rev. Roger 

Granville. (Exeter, Pollard & Co.) 
Tus volume contains in a convenient and 
probably final form a sufficient record of 
one who acquired in his day the reputa- 
tion allowed by St. Simon to Voltaire, of 
having become ‘une espéce de personnage 
dans un certain monde.” And incidentally 
it brings into relief many curious details of 
the gross abuses which were recognized as 
a legitimate part of Church organization to 
a much later date. 

As to Dennis Granville himself, a few 
obituary notices by personal friends cannot 
materially modify the judgment which is 
inevitable after a study of the self-revela- 
tion which he affords his readers. One 
word alone describes him: he was em- 
phatically a silly man. It would be idle to 
lay stress upon the facts that he was ordained 
without the least preparation, and that he 
received preferment without the least merit; 
that he was as unabashed a pluralist as he was 
an absentee, and that his ignorance was 80 
great that he was compelled to recognize it 
himself. In none of these points was he 
singular in the Church in the reign of 
Charles II. But from boyhood, and through- 
out a long life, he was a spendthrift and a 
mendicant, lamenting—in the true Skimpole 
fashion—his “‘ natural aversion to business 
of the world,’’ his “‘ indiscreet open-handed- 
ness,” his excessive kind nature. He 
married at twenty-two for money and 
without love, and vented his disappointment 
in indecent abuse of his father-in-law and 
in petty persecution of his colourless and 
unfortunate wife. He quarrelled with his 
curates, and with his youthful secretary, who 
treated his long list of ‘ things displeasing 
to me in my nephew’s deportment”’ with a 
half-indulgent irony which he had not the 
wit to perceive; he was equally eloquent 





over the shortcomings of his footman ; he 
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drew up another detailed catalogue of “ the 
chief offences I have taken in my sister’s 
deportment since coming abroad,” and pre- 
sented to her a paper of complaint under 
thirteen heads, for which, out of all patience 
with his childish nagging, she soundly boxed 
his ears, to the great satisfaction of the im- 
artial reader ; and he returned to the charge 
with yet another paper of twenty-two ques- 
tions, of which the first, ‘‘ Do you in reality 
think yourself more understanding than my- 
self in things pertaining to my calling ?”’ was 
promptly answered in the affirmative. He 
maundered over his own sins also, his ignor- 
ance, his vainglory, his ‘‘ overtalkitiveness 
about religion and virtue”; he repented, 
resolved, confessed, and sought absolution ; 
he blustered, threatened, apologized. ‘‘A 
weak body, weaker brains, and still weaker 
heart, God knows,”’ is his own description of 
himself in one of his many accesses of nerve- 
less self-abasement ; and it is so compre- 
hensively and pathetically true that we 
have not the heart to pursue him further. 

That such a man should take even 
nominal rank among the high dignitaries 
of the Church needs little explanation. To 
the Granville family Charles showed un- 
usually consistent gratitude and favour; 
and, as the younger son of the first Earl 
of Bath, Dennis was born to preferment. 
Less than two idle and extravagant years at 
Oxford saw him equipped with an honorary 
M.A. degree, and a load of debt from which 
he never freed himself. The next year he 
was ordained, created a Royal chaplain, and 
appointed to a family living which he never 
visited. A year later took place the wretched 
business of his marriage with the daughter 
of Cosin, Bishop of Durham, who, drawing 
upon the Church for her dowry, gave to 
Granville, at twenty-two years of age, 
another rectory, a canonry, and the arch- 
deaconry. An impudent request for a 
vacant Eton Fellowship was admitted by 
Charles, but Granville was obliged, on 
technical grounds, to waive present pos- 
session; the reversion he afterwards ex- 
changed for a prebendary’s stall at York. 

But Granville had hoped for an immediate 
supply of ready money from Cosin, who, in 
his turn, had hoped for learning in Gran- 
ville. A bitter and unseemly dispute took 
place. All the influence of his brother 
Lord Bath, of the Duke and Duchess of 
Albemarle, and of Arlington failed to 
induce the bishop to “ part,’ while Gran- 
ville’s vulgar threat to ‘‘ squeeze’? him made 
the quarrel irreparable. Granville’s per- 
tinacity, however, was his one strong point, 
and he secured the active support of the 
king himself. To avoid at once the rejection 
of Charles’s expressed wish and any drain 
upon his own pocket, Cosin fell back upon 
the old methods, and quietly appointed 
Granville to a still richer rectory and to a 
“ed richer canonry than those he already 
eld. 

To be sure, Granville’s spendthrift habits 
rendered all these emoluments vain. In 
1666 he escaped arrest for debt in Dur- 
ham only by obtaining from the king a 
dispensation to reside in London. This 
was renewed in 1670, when he some- 
how obtained an honorary D.D. at Oxford, 
where he stayed, ‘afraid to show himself 
either here in London or in the North,” for 
two years, departing ‘‘in debt for the fees 











to the Vice-Chancellor, Proctor, Beadles, 
and other officers there.’’ When at length, 
after Cosin’s death in 1672, he returned to 
Durham, he was at once arrested in the 
cathedral cloisters, while in full canonicals, 
and was carried off to gaol, “with many 
aggravating circumstances,” which, in the 
editor’s words, were doubtless annoying both 
to ‘‘the pride of a well-bred gentleman and 
the dignity of a Churchman.” Yet his ap- 
peal to Charles as one of his chaplains was 
at once admitted ; his captors were severely 
rebuked, and he was henceforth left in 
peace. From 1675 to 1679, however, he 
found it convenient to live abroad, where, 
as he naively says, he hoped ‘‘to open a 
door to as much useful learning as is 
requisite to enable me in some tolerable 
manner to discharge the several duties 
of my respective callings.” ; 

It was not until 1684 that Granville 
secured the deanery, the prize for which 
he had been plotting for many years. Lord 
Bath was at the moment in even mo. e than 
his usual credit with the king, having just 
returned from the West ‘ well laden with 
charters,’”’ a curious connexion between Quo 
warrantos and the fortunes of a bankrupt 
cleric. And though Sancroft, indeed, openly 
declared that Granville’s ignorance made 
him ‘‘ unworthy of the least stall in Dur- 
ham Church,” the soldier - prelate Crewe 
replied that he would rather choose “a 
gentleman than a silly fellow who knew 
nothing but books”; and Granville’s blue 
blood carried the day. 

He did not enjoy his fortune long. Vehe- 
ment as was his loyalty to the Church, his 
loyalty to the Crown was fiercer still. He 
read James’s Declaration of Indulgence in 
the Cathedral, and secured the same obedi- 
ence in twenty out of the sixty-five churches 
in his archdeaconry; he was cut to the 
heart by Lord Bath’s desertion to William ; 
and he showed more independence of charac- 
ter, and carelessness for his own interests, 
than could have been expected, by refusing 
allegiance to one whom he held to be unlaw- 
fully king. He was allowed to betake him- 
self to the exiled court, where a small and 
decreasing allowance was made him, and 
where he remained, in poor state and ever a 
mendicant, but cheerful enough, until his 
death in 1708. 

Strangely enough, Granville has suc- 
ceeded in securing for himself a humble 
place in the history of the Church. His 
archidiaconal work was performed with 
real, if fussy zeal. He busied himself, 
in his short intervals of residence, with 
the establishment of theological colleges 
and clerical clubs. Devotion to ritual is 
not inconsistent with ignorance and in- 
competence, and by 1680 he had ac- 
quired the reputation of being ‘‘one of 
the most exact observers of the rubrick and 
sticklers for conformity.” The abolition of 
‘‘ pulpit prayers’ and the observance of the 
neglected rubric enjoining weekly com- 
munion were the points nearest his heart ; 
and he urged them in season and out of 
season upon his brethren, upon the arch- 
bishops, upon secretaries of state, and even 
upon the king himself, when at length, after 
twenty-two years, he received the royal com- 
mand to preach at Court. In this crusade he 
had, indeed, to undergo occasional mortifica- 
tions. ‘‘ Peace,” said Bishop Fell to him, 








to his extreme disgust, ‘is so valuable a 
thing that if you see any hazard of losing 
it, it were better to attend a calmer season.”’ 
The Dean of Wells drily remarked that 
‘those that were so very zealous for such 
little things could hardly sometimes speak 
sense in a pulpit.’”? But then, to be sure, 
the dean was but a ‘‘dow-baked Dean,” 
and ‘‘no Churchman of the true stamp.” 

These rebuffs failed to damp the ardour 
of the ‘‘ exact stickler.” 

‘“‘Through this work, by the grace and 

strength of God, will I goe, or I will make 
a filthy bustle before I dye among the clergy 
of the nation, as contemptible a mushrump and 
silly ignoramus as some do make me.” 
And so he not only attained his object in 
his own deanery, when old Archbishop Sterne 
of York was succeeded by Dolben, but he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the practico 
of weekly communion, largely through his 
efforts, adopted in many other parts of 
England. 

A good deal has been written of the 
brutal irreverence in places of worship which 
was one of the scandals of the latter part of 
the century ; but nowhere have the tasks 
which confronted an earnest archdeacon 
been more clearly exposed than in Gran- 
ville’s list of ‘‘ omissions and irregularities.” 
The use of the church as a thoroughfare on 
Sundays, or as a playground for boys, even 
during service ; the ‘‘ slovenly behaviour of 
some Petty Canons in sitting on their desks, 
with their backsides towards the Quire’’; 
the ‘‘ boisterous perriwigs or cravats with 
surplices’’; the choristers, who “ carry 
anthem books and sometimes Common 
Prayer Books very impertinently and 
troublesomely to those who do not desire 
them,” and who‘‘rudely attack and persecute 
gentlemen for spur money, and fright some 
people from Church”; the ‘‘ Quiristers, and 
sometimes the singing men, staring, gazing, 
or laughing, indecently lolling, and some- 
times scandalously sleeping, not only during 
sermon but also service’’—such were a few 
of the indecencies which he noted; while it 
appears to have required all his energy and 
determination to secure the exaction by the 
chapter, who were disposed to let things 
pass, of a public penance from Mr. Francis 
Blakiston, vicar of Aycliffe, and one of the 
minor canons, ‘‘ for his notorious and insolent 
offences in striking Richardson our Porter, 
and felling of him with his staffe in the very 
midst of the Quire.’ A good deal may be 
forgiven to the man who could rise so far 
abovethe standard of his fellows as to attempt 
actively to secure the reprobation of these 
‘¢ offences.” 

There is only need to add that the editor has 
been entirely successful in his work, for he 
has allowed Granville to tell his own story 
with the least possible interference ; and his 
readers cannot complain of the feeling of 
pietas which induces him to take a more 
indulgent view of Granville’s character 
than that which they have formed them- 
selves. 








Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade 
of Brest, 1803-1805. Edited by John 
Leyland. Vol. II. (Printed for the 
Navy Records Society.) 

Or the twenty-one volumes which the Navy 

Records Society has issued, this and its fel- 

low, which we reviewed last year (July 20th, 
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1901), are perhaps the most important, tell- 
ing, as they do in full detail, the strategy and 
tactics of that tremendous phase of the great 
war. The work of Nelson off Toulon has long 
been a commonplace of naval history, and 
it has passed for unique because the equally 
excellent, the larger, and, in some respects, 
more severe work which Cornwallis was 
at the same time doing off Brest had not 
been chronicled. This is what Mr. Leyland 
has now recorded, and his admirable volumes 
must take their place as the counterparts of 
vols. v. and vi. of Nicolas’s ‘Nelson Dis- 
patches.’ They are indeed fuller and thus 
more satisfactory ; for Nicolas’s main object 
was to illustrate the life of Nelson, and he 
thus neglected all—even much that is of 
interest—with which Nelson was not per- 
sonally concerned. Mr. Leyland’s object, 
on the other hand, has been more purely 
naval, and although Cornwallis is the central 
figure, the hero of the wonderful story, the 
story is that of the blockade itself rather 
than of Cornwallis as directing it; and the 
correspondence includes not only Corn- 
wallis’s letters, but those of the Admiralty 
to Cornwallis, besides many letters and 
reports from the junior admirals—Pellew, 
Cochrane, Calder, Collingwood, Graves— 
and from the captains who were carrying 
on the work. What imparts an exceptional 
interest to the volumes is the use made of 
the correlative French dispatches from 
Napoleon, quoted from that quarry of 
strategic lore, the ‘Correspondance de 
Napoléon,’ and those from Decrés, the 
French Minister of the Marine, and Gan- 
teaume, who during the crucial period was 
commander-in-chief of the fleet at Brest, and 
others now printed for the first time from 
the Archives Nationales or the Archives de 
la Marine. The collection of papers is thus 
virtually exhaustive, and shows, as no 
method less thorough could have shown, 
not only the difficulty of the task performed 
by Cornwallis and his colleagues, but also 
how it was that the task was at all possible. 
It brings into prominence the peculiar diffi- 
culties in the way of the French. That 
their ships’ companies were sadly in want 
of sea training was, indeed, mainly due 
to Cornwallis; that they were deficient 
in numbers, and that—in spite of the 
vaunted excellence of the system of classes 
and inscription—the deficiency was made up 
by the embarkation of landsmen, was 
rather the result of the French mistake 
of subordinating everything to the army. 
Landsmen and soldiers have often been 
used in our navy, yet when sent to sea at 
once have speedily fallen into their places 
and done very well. On August 27th, 1804, 
Ganteaume wrote that the ships of his fleet 
were 573 men short of complement, and 
that 700 more were needed as a crew of the 
Patriote, a very fine ship just out of the 
hands of the dockyard. He might equip 
her with some seamen from the other ships, 
but the deficiency remained. Napoleon’s 
answer is amusing :— 


**J’ai donné ordre que les 1273 hommes qui 
manquent au complet de votre escadre soient 
mis 4 votre disposition, savoir : 200 hommes de 
l’artillerie de la marine, 600 conscrits ouvriers 
de la marine et 500 hommes d’infanterie de 
ligne. Voild donc le Patriote en rade! Avec 


21 vaisseaux, j’espere que vous serez dans le 
cas de faire quelque chose.” 








This ‘‘chose”’ was to escape from Brest. If 
the squadron could get to sea and carry 
16,000 men to Ireland it would be a bad 
day for the English. On this instruction 
Ganteaume commented to Decrés :— 


‘*L’armée serait préte dans dix jours, mais ce 
sont les transports qui sont difliciles 4 organiser, 
parceque nous n’avons pas un homme de mer & 
notre disposition. Nos vaisseaux sont méme 
sur ce point dans un état pitoyable. Tous les 
hommes que nous avons & bord sont parfaite- 
ment exercés au canon; ils se battraient bien 
dans une belle mer, mais, s’il fallait manceuvrer 
avec le mauvais temps, nous serions fort embar- 
rassés, Ainsi mon armée ne te promet aucune 
ressource sur nos vaisseaux pour les transports. 
Il y a de quoi frémir lorsqu’on considére la 
petite quantité d’hommes instruits que nous 
avons pour manceuvrer.” 


This in itself would explain how it was 
that Ganteaume was never able to break 
out, notwithstanding the many intervals in 
the blockade when a westerly gale compelled 
Cornwallis to draw back to Torbay, where 
he lay flying that persistent blue peter 
which won him the nickname of “ Billy- 
Blue.” But Napoleon’s precise orders to 
Ganteaume to avoid an action were equally 
prohibitive. Cornwallis could and did make 
it impossible for him to get to sea without 
fighting. Napoleon wanted him to slip out 
and go to Ireland or the West Indies or the 
Channel, which he evidently could not do if, 
on first coming out, he spent a few hours in 
Cornwallis’s company. Hence he was not 
to come out unless he could do so without 
risk of meeting the English fleet. Here is 
a sample of this curious correspondence :— 


‘* Telegraph. March 24th, 1805. Ganteaume 
to Napoleon. L’Armée navale est préte et peut 
mettre sous voiles demain soir, mais il y a dans 
I’Iroise quinze vaisseaux anglais, et il est impos- 
sible de sortir sans risquer un combat. Le 
succés n’est pas douteux.”’ 

‘Napoleon to Ganteaume. Une victoire 
navale dans cette circonstance ne conduirait & 
rien. N’ayez qu’un seul but, celui de remplir 
votre mission. Sortez sans combat.” 


So as this was not possible, he did not 
come out. It is extraordinary that Napo- 
leon should have so emphatically prescribed 
this policy of evasion at sea, which was 
utterly contrary to his strategy on land. 
To meet his enemy and smash him was the 
broad rule of soldiership which had made him 
famous. At sea he seems to have imagined 
that a totally different rule would lead to 
success. ‘‘Do not smash your enemy, but 
avoid him, evade him, escape from him.” 
This had, indeed, been the general rule for the 
French navy throughout the previous cen- 
tury, and over and over again it had re-ulted 
in failure or disaster. That so great a master 
of the art of war as Napoleon should fall 
into the same error shows how deeply it had 
been impressed on the traditions of the 
French navy. Ganteaume promised avictory. 
Victory, answered Napoleon, would be of 
no use. He must have meant such a victory 
as D’Orvilliers boasted to have gained over 
Keppel seven-and-twenty years before. 
Whilst the main action of the drama is off 
Brest, the episodes are numerous and inter- 
esting. Lorient, Rochefort, and Ferrol were 
so many strategic points of constantly vary- 
ing importance ; Vigo, too, and occasionally 
Cadiz come into the story. The reader has at 
first hand the account of Calder’s action off 
Cape Finisterre, of the subsequent court- 





martial, and of Calder’s defence. Further 
Mr. Leyland prints the narrative of the cap- 
ture of the Didon by the Pheenix, which 
incidentally exercised such a large share in 
determining the locality of the battle of 
Trafalgar; and he also inserts the detailed 
instructions which led to the seizure of 
the Spanish treasure ships and the conse- 
quent war with Spain. 

The English Admiralty has been repeatedly 
blamed for a gross error in sending Capt. 
Moore with only four frigates to stop four 
frigates, and thus compelling the Spaniards to 
fightonthe pointof honour. The presentation 
of the actual facts acquits the Admiralty of 
this ineptitude. The information that had 
reached it was far from exact, and it was 
largely influenced by the reports from 
Cochrane off Ferrol, of the evident hostility 
of the Spaniards. ‘‘They only wait,” he 
wrote on September Sth, 1804, “the arrival 
of the frigates with treasure to put on a 
different countenance.” This and many 
similar warnings, both from Cochrane and 
from the minister at Madrid, led to orders 
being sent to Cornwallis, who accordingly 
wrote to Cochrane on September 21st :— 

‘*Some frigates are expected soon at Cadiz 
laden with treasure from South America, If 
they should be met with by any of the ships of 
the squadron, they are, in conjunction with any 
other of his Majesty’s ships, to intercept, if 
possible, the ships in which the above-mentioned 
treasure may be contained and detain them 
until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be further 
known.” 

On the next day, the 22nd, Cornwallis 
sent Graham Moore of the Indefatigable 
an order 
‘*to proceed off Cadiz and the entrance of the 
Straits...... and use your best endeavours, in 
conjunction with any of his Majesty's ships you 
may find there, to intercept...... two Spanish 
frigates expected with treasure from South 
America.” 

On the 28rd similar orders were sent to 
Capt. Hamond of the Lively, directing him 
to put himself under Moore’s command, 
and to Capt. Elphinstone of the Diamond, 
who was to look out off Cape Finisterre and 
Vigo for “two Spanish frigates expected 
with treasure from South America.” On 
October 3rd Cornwallis wrote to Colling- 
wood, then off Rochefort, directing him 
to detain any Spanish ships laden with 
naval or military stores, and to give orders 
to that effect to the several captains and 
commanders of his squadron, and con- 
tinued :— 

‘‘In the event of their meeting with some 
Spanish frigates who are expected with treasures 
from South America, they are, &c...... On the 
10th of July, six or eight Spanish frigates were 
at Monte Video, laden with fourteen millions of 
dollars...... They would probably sail early in 
August for Cadiz.” 

‘‘The same order,’ adds Mr. Leyland, 
‘‘was sent to Sir Thomas Graves and Rear- 
Admiral Cochrane; and orders to the same 
purport to the captains and commanders of the 
Sirius, Phoenix, Nautilus, Felix, Diamond, 
Indefatigable and Lively.” 

On October 5th the prize fell to Moore, 
but how entirely accidental was the force 
he had with him appears from his official 
letter written on the 6th :— 

‘‘On the morning of September 29th the 
Indefatigable got off Cadiz ; on the 30th we fell 
in with the Medusa. Captain Gore having 
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informed me the Amphion was in the Straits’ 
mouth and that the Triumph was off Gibraltar, 
sadead I thought fit to send the Medusa to apprise 
Sir Robert Barlow of the nature of my order 
and I directed Captain Gore to rejoin me 
Sassee off Cape St. Mary. On the 2nd inst. I was 
joined by the Lively, and on the third by the 
Medusa and Amphion.” 

To Moore’s letter Mr. Leyland appends a 


note :— 
‘‘Tt would appear that intelligence of the 


' seizure of the treasure ships had not been 


received in Madrid on November 8th, when Mr. 
Frere, on his own demand, received his letters 
of recall. Mr. Frere did not think a 
aceful solution of the difficulty with the 
panish Government could have been arrived 
at even if the treasure ships had not been 
seized.” 
This is highly probable, for the pressure 
brought to bear by Napoleon was very 
great; but although the seizure of the trea- 
sure ships, in the way it was made, did in 
fact hasten the declaration of war, it remains 
possible that if the treasure ships had been 
detained, in a peaceful, if forcible manner, 
the Spanish Government, and even Napo- 
leon, might have hesitated about forfeiting 
the rich cargoes, amounting to—in hard cash 
and merchandise—about a million sterling. 
The volume is illustrated with excellent 
large-scale maps and plans, and has a full 
index—a mark of care which ought to be, 
but is not, universal. 





The Temple Bible-—The First Book of Moses, 
called Genesis. Edited by A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D.—The Second Book of Moses, 
called Exodus. Edited byA. R.S. Kennedy, 
D.D.—The Fifth Book of Moses, called 
Deuteronomy. Edited by G. Wilkins, 
M.A., B.D.—The First and Second Books 
of Samuel. Edited by James Sime, M.A., 
F.R.S.E.— The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. 
Edited by A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
—The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 
Edited by J. Wilson Harper, D.D.— Zhe 
Johannine Books. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Benham, D.D.—Hebrews and the 
Epistles General of Peter, James, and Jude. 
Edited by J. Herkless, D.D. (Dent & Co.) 


Tue Bible, it is well known, is too large a 
volume, is printed in too small type, and has 
too miscellaneous contents to form a good 
pocket companion. ‘The Temple Bible’ isa 
set of dainty little thin volumes, each con- 
taining a book of the Bible or a set of its 
smaller books, and furnished with enough 
introduction and notes to meet the wants of 
the ordinary reader. The text given is the 
Authorized Version, and it is not arranged 
in verses, prose being given in paragraphs, 
poetry in lines. The verse-numbers are not 
even printed in the margin; the reader only 
finds at the top of the page what chapter he 
is reading, and what verses the page contains. 
For a frontispiece each volume has a repro- 
duction of a famous work of sacred art. 
Thus the horned Moses of Michael Angelo 
stands before Deuteronomy, the Sistine 
Isaiah of Raphael before the oracles of that 
ee, the ‘ Faith’ of Burne-Jones before 

ebrews. There are other features for 
which the individual editors are probably 
not responsible; such as a set of literary 
quotations prefixed to each volume, and ‘at 
the end atable of passages in English writers, 
from Chaucer to Havergal (!), which may 





have been suggested by the incidents of the 
— book of Scripture. Tables of 

ebrew weights and measures or of Greek 
and Roman coins are also supplied. The 
maps provided are unfortunately far from 
clear. A synchronism of the historical 
period is appended to each volume, and 
some of these are better than others. 

The idea of this set of books is happy, 
and the execution at the hands of the pub- 
lishers leaves little to be desired ; one hopes 
accordingly to find that the introductions and 
notes are worthy of the place given them. 
There is no preface by the general editor 
to tell the reader what he may expect in 
this particular, but he learns incidentally 
that there is such an editor, and that the aim 
of ‘The Temple Bible’ isto lead those wholove 
their Bible to a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of its value as literature, and that 
it is to present “the latest accepted results 
of the best criticism.’”” These words are 
ambiguous; and in the work of the editors 
selected for the various books, though the 
work of all is necessarily brief, little uni- 
formity of treatment is to be found. Thus 
there are three introductions to books of the 
Pentateuch; but two of these, on Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, are by adherents of the newer 
school of Old Testament criticism, and intro- 
duce us to the documents J, E, D, and P 
recognized by nearly all scholars in the 
Pentateuch, while the introduction to Genesis 
by Prof. Sayce rejects that criticism, and 
holds that Moses, living as he did in a 
highly literary age, was in a position to 
write the Pentateuch and probably did so. 
The editor of Exodus speaks of the taber- 
nacle of the Pentateuch as a sketch of a 
true worship, like that of the last chapters 
of Ezekiel, and calls it ‘‘the attempt of a 
devout and imaginative mind”; but Mr. 
Sime, editing the books of Samuel, will 
have nothing to do with the criticism of the 
Old Testament which uses such language, 
and believes in the tabernacle of the wilder- 
ness, and in the restoration of unity of 
worship under David when it had been in 
abeyance under the judges. This editor 
considers the Mosaic laws and ritual to have 
been handed down as they were in written 
books and practised memories; he also 
shrinks from the notion of improving the 
Massoretic text by the aid of the Septuagint, 
and does not even mention in his notes the 
great simplification of the narrative in the 
Greek version; while the editor of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, who upholds the historical 
character of Esther, goes over the whole story 
of the promulgation of the law by Ezra with- 
out giving his readers a hint that the law 
then promulgated is believed by the leading 
scholars of the Old Testament to have been 
a law never as a whole put in force before, 
but then first edited and arranged to serve 
as the code of national life. Thus do the 
editors of the historical books of ‘The Temple 
Bible’ contradict each other. The results 
they state cannot all be “‘ accepted.” 

There is no room for anything but praise 
for the ‘ Isaiah’ of the late lamented Prof. 
Davidson. This distinguished Hebraist, 
whose influence on the studies of the country 
can scarcely be exaggerated, was charac- 
terized first of all, perhaps, by a deep 
modesty, and by a reverence for the religious 
truths of the Bible which made him shrink 
from doing them any prejudice by hasty or 





disproportioned statements. In the introduc- 
tion to this book the newly established views 
of criticism as to the prophet and the book 
called after him are stated most frankly. 
Only in the first part of the book, the reader 
is told, are writings of Isaiah to be found, 
and the editing of them was not his work, 
but that of the scribes, who were the col- 
lectors and arrangers of the scattered frag- 
ments of sacred literature in their time. The 
professor furnishes a clear exposition of the 
reason why chaps. xl.-lxvi. cannot be by 
Isaiah, but must belong, most of them at 
least, to the time of the exile. With regard to 
the servant of Jehovah, Prof. Davidson tells 
his readers that the question of the person 
the prophet had in his mind has received 
various answers. What his own answer 
is he does not tell them, but he leaves them 
with the lesson that the ideas set forth in 
connexion with this figure are the most 
important matter, and that the ideas were 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ as in no one else. 
The notes are short, but satisfactory. May 
we not hope that ‘The Temple Bible’ may 
some day be reconstructed with this volume 
as its model ? 

In the New Testament volumes the same 
disparity of critical position is to be seen. 
Canon Benham’s treatment of the Johannine 
books leaves the reader uninformed about the 
great controversy as to the authorship of the 
Gospel, and gives him no help to understand 
how the same writer came to produce at one 
time the vehemently Jewish Apocalypse and 
at another the philosophical and universalist 
Gospel. It is taken for granted that the 
beloved disciple John, son of Zebedee, did 
all this. Canon Benham is seen at his best 
in his exposition of the teaching of the first 
Epistle, where he furnishes a really beautiful 
sketch of the ethical teaching of that work. 
The Apocalypse is interpreted mainly in the 
light of the history of its own times. From 
Prof. Herkless the reader receives a terse and 
closely reasoned statement of the critical 
questions regarding the Epistles whose 
authorship is most doubtful, and in each case 
an indication of opinion in accordance with 
the evidence. Of Hebrews it is said: ‘‘ The 
destination of the Epistle, like the author- 
ship, has not yet passed beyond conjecture, 
though the Church in Rome presents the 
fewest difficulties.” Of St. James’s Epistle 
it is asserted that the author is unknown, 
and that he could not have been James, 
the Lord’s brother. For the other Epistles 
the reader may consult the book itself, which 
he will find worth study. 








English Men of Letters.— George Eliot. By 

Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir gives us real pleasure to congratulate 
the author of this volume on the distinction 
of a Knight Commandership of the Bath 
which the King has conferred on him since 
its publication. It is the first time that 
recognition of literary merit has taken this 
precise form, and, if a new precedent was 
to be set, enlightened public opinion could 
name no living man of letters who better 
merited the honour of inaugurating it. 

Sir Leslie Stephen has worked in several 
literary fields, but it is probably in the field 
where literary biography ané criticism meet 
that he has employed his powers to best 
advantage. It is his special faculty to 
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detect the influence that a man’s life and 
external circumstances exert upon his 
thought and work. In his account of 
George Eliot Sir Leslie Stephen supplies an 
interesting specimen of that art of bio- 
graphical criticism of which he must always 
remain an acknowledged master. 

Sir Leslie Stephen mainly relies for his 
facts on Mr. Cross’s memoir. That is not a 
particularly satisfying effort in biography. 
Many episodes are passed over in silence 
or treated with a reticence which is quite 
natural in a husband, but is disappointing 
in a biographer. The scheme of the ‘‘ Men of 
Letters”’ series does not, however, invite 
independent research, and for the purposes 
of the series Mr. Cross’s information is 
perhaps adequate. Moreover, to a far 
larger degree than is the case with most 
novelists, George Eliot’s books are implicit 
autobiographies, and very few facts derived 
from external sources are needed to enable 
the biographical expert to draw from her 
writings an adequate record of her experi- 
ences and her career. Her early books, 
which are also her best—the ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life,’ ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘ Silas Marner,’ 
and ‘The Mill on the Floss’—embody all 
that it is essential, for a literary critic at any 
rate, to learn concerning her early life. If 
her later books seem to offer the reader too 
much information about her spiritual and 
mental development to do justice to the 
more material aspects of her life’s pro- 
gress, their autobiographical character is 
not thereby confuted. The effect is due 
to George Eliot’s growing absorption in the 
philosophical tendencies which were mould- 
ing the thought and life of her epoch. Her 
temperament was always singularly sensitive 
to her environment. Her affections were 
easily won; her interests were those of the 
people among whom she lived, and they 
changed with the change of her surround- 
ings. When she began to write novels, she 
described with rare freshness and insight the 
country life amid which her childhood and 
early womanhood were passed, and she em- 
bodied early impressions of rural society with 
a vividness that has seldom been surpassed. 
Atalaterstageof hercareer, when London was 
her permanent home, she was mainly asso- 
ciated with theorists and leaders of thought, 
and her writings took the dialectical colour- 
ing of her new environment. Toa writer of 
fiction endowed with native genius, the com- 
paratively unsophisticated society of rural 
Warwickshire offered far more efficient 
material than that self-conscious circle of 
inquirers into the scientific mysteries of 
existence which George Eliot joined in 
the metropolis. The novel is ill adapted 
to metaphysical discussion, and although 
George Eliot’s later works of fiction display 
literary powers that very few English 
novelists have equalled, she wrote them, 
nevertheless, from a point of view which 
was out of perspective with the genuine 
principle of the art of fiction, and rendered 
them artistically inferior to her earlier pro- 
ductions. Had her mental calibre proved of 
more self-reliant texture, ‘The Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such,’ for example, would 
not have been written, but its place might 
have been filled by a novel of the category 
of ‘Adam Bede.’ 

But to whatever censure George Eliot’s 
later fictions are iuevitably exposed, the 





bulk of her work must be ranked with the 
chief contributions that were made to the 
English fiction of her century. Most of 
her novels are likely to be of permanent 
historical as well as of permanent artistic 
value. Life and society in the Midland 
counties of nineteenth-century England can 
certainly be studied nowhere with greater 
profit or with greater pleasure than in her 
earlier writings. If she failed to maintain 
to the end the glorious promise of her open- 
ing career, her reputation stands in little 
need of defence. One has only to study the 
efforts of those who have followed in her 
footsteps to perceive that her gifts, if they 
seem to have been occasionally misapplied, 
belong to that high order of unmistakable 
genius which only manifests itself rarely 
and at long intervals. 

Sir Leslie Stephen writes of George Eliot 
in no spirit of adulation. He is keenly alive 
to her defects. He separates, with no sparing 
hand, the wheat from the chaff in her 
literary production. But his tribute to her 
intellectual power of observation and to the 
richness of her emotional nature is ample 
enough to satisfy all reasonable admirers of 
her achievements. 








Seven Roman Statesmen. 


(Arnold.) 


WE imagined Prof. Oman steeped in the 
intricacies of the Peninsular War and 
labouring at his next volume, and yet 
here he is found writing what he 
modestly calls a ‘‘little book” on Roman 
history, which shows not only a minute, but 
a very fresh knowledge of another widely 
different period, with its main interest not 
in war, but in politics. We confess that 
after the many brilliant books upon the 
last century of the Roman Republic, 
from Merivale to Mommsen, we did 
not take up his volume with much 
eagerness. But it soon appeared that 
Mr. Oman had made a trite subject not 
only interesting, but often new, by his 
insight, his lively style, and the independ- 
ence of his judgments. He chooses the 
presentment, by biographies, of great men, 
justly asserting that these are the proper 
and the clearest exponents of their age. 
In this he follows the great model Plutarch, 
who, though he wrote mainly with an ethical 
purpose, has nevertheless preserved for us 
more history than most historians. Every 
one of the seven men in Mr. Oman’s book 
has been studied by Plutarch, and concerning 
several of them the world would know little 
indeed but for his precious sketches. One 
figure is missing in Mr. Oman’s book, which 
we regret, owing to Plutarch’s fascinating 
‘ Life’ — Lucullus, who, though no great 
politician, was yet a most interesting speci- 
men of the Roman noble of that age. 

It is, of course, impossible that any sound 
historian should find new things to say on 
all the characters he has selected as the 
moving spirits of their age. Of the Gracchi, 
of Sulla, of Cato, Mr. Oman’s picture does 
not differ from that now generally accepted, 
and it follows pretty closely the lines of the 
history of Mommsen. But as regards the 


By Oharles Oman. 


rest, and the greatest—the members of 
the first Triumvirate—the judgments of 
the German historian are anything but 
satisfactory to Mr. Oman; and it is not, 





ne 
perhaps, too much to infer that the rectify. 
ing or refuting of Mommsen’s moral (or 
immoral) views was the chief inducement 
that prompted him to write this book. 
Crassus, of course, is the least interestj ; 
but not the least instructive figure of the 
three. With immense industry, unusual 
talent for finance, and an intense love of 
power, he laboured to attain it, and did so, but 
without any genius to use it. He was a 


born financier and wirepuller, persuaded no- | 


doubt, as many vulgar politicians now are, 
that with money and with intrigue every. 
thing can be attained. But he was also a 
striking example of how small and profitless 
are the power of money and the skill of in. 
trigue without some large object — some 
ideal—in view. Orassus loved political 
power as an end, whereas no political 
power is respectable unless it be regardej 
as only a means for the good of one’s 
country or of mankind at large. So far 
the failure of this very modern man is a 
profitable lesson to the millionaires and to 
the young wirepullers in our House of Com- 
mons, who think they can lead the world by 
its sordid side and not by its enthusiasms, 
His military career is not less instructive. 
Successful as general of small armies in 
small wars, he undertook a big war against 
a people employing a system of tactics 
new to the Romans. He tried to fight 


in close order with infantry against cavalry | 


armed with the repeating rifle of those 
days — first-rate shooting and unlimited 
ammunition. The result was a disaster 
which could hardly, Mr. Oman thinks, have 
been avoided, but which was not repeated. 
Till Rome’s vigour had declined there was no 
second Carrhe, although our author should 
have added that Antony nearly suffered a 
like disaster. By the aid of more cavalry 
and an army of foot bowmen, whose range 
exceeded that of the Parthian horse, the 
Romans accommodated their warfare to 
the novel conditions. But it was, indeed, 
‘a strange and inappropriate end to the life of 
Crassus, that he should go down to history with 
his name attached to an error in military 
tactics, rather than to some political or financial 
fiasco.” 

When we come to the history of Pompey 
and Cesar we have, in addition to Plutarch’s 
‘Lives,’ the correspondence of Cicero to throw 
light upon the characters of these eminent 
men. Cicero’s ‘Orations,’ as our author 
well knows, are a highly suspect source, and 
nothing is more amusing than to read what 
the orator says in divers speeches about 
Catiline. Every one knows his furious 
onslaught upon him in the Senate House. 
Men who are not fresh in their classics may 
be reminded that ‘if Catiline was such a 
notorious villain, it is odd that the orator 
should have proposed to run with him as a 
joint candidate for the consulship, and 
have offered to defend him when he was 
going to be indicted for extortion in his 
late province of Africa.” Still stranger are 
Cicero’s statements in ‘Pro Ccelio,’ where 
he remarks that he was always meeting 
Catiline in the best society: ‘I thought 
him a good citizen, and esteemed him for 
the many eminent virtues which he seemed 
to possess.” What a shock to a shrewd 
schoolboy just fresh from the thunders of 
the harangues ‘In Catilinam’! Apropos 
of this conspirator, Mr. Oman loses his 
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ood sense when he comments as follows: 
“The speech which Cato actually uttered 
is probably not that preserved by Sallust, 
who, with his usual carelessness, has con- 
structed an oration out of his inner conscious- 
ness”; but this supposition does not agree 
with the notes in Plutarch. He may be 
advised in his next edition to rewrite this 
sentence somewhat thus: ‘‘ The speech which 
Cato uttered was certainly not that put into 
his mouth by Sallust, who, after the manner 
of all the Greek and Roman historians, did 
not seek for accurate reports, but con- 
structed his orations as rhetorical essays 
suited to the occasion, or rather to his own 
views of the occasion.” Surely Mr. Oman 
does not believe that in any of the ancient 
histories, from Thucydides to the Acts of 
the Apostles, any attempt is made to repro- 
duce the actual words of the speakers. 

When we come to the estimate of Pompey 
Mr.Oman’s downright opposition to Momm- 
sen’s views grows manifest :— 


‘‘Tt is hardly necessary to say that Momm- 
sen’s estimate of Pompey is no more to be taken 
seriously than his estimates of Cicero, Cato, or 
Cesar, It is as misleading to treat him as a 
pure drill-sergeant as to call Cicero a fluent 
Consular, or Cato a mere Don Quixote, or 
Cxsar a beneficent and unselfish Saviour of 
society.” 

Recent events will dispose many English 
readers to accept this adverse estimate of 
the dogmatic historian of Rome. Yet what 
seems to be the weakest point in his famous 
book is not the exaltation of Cesar (though 
here again Mr. Oman dissents), but that 
this glorification should be carried out by 
vilifying the opponents of Cesar and by 
dragging eminent men from the pedestals 
on which the verdict of centuries had set 
them. The great and solid virtues of 
Pompey are not to be denied ; the respecta- 
bility of his private life, his persistent 
humanity, his frequent unselfishness — 
these are not qualities to be sneered at, 
especially in a society full of vice, greed, 
and selfishness. To say he was no general 
because he was beaten at Pharsalia is as 
idle as to say that Napoleon was no general 
because he was beaten at Waterloo. Over 
and over again Pompey solved great military 
problems with ease and brilliancy. His 
sweeping the pirates from the seas was at 
least a splendid piece of organization. His 
conquest of Mithridates showed his supe- 
riority over another remarkable Roman, 
Lucullus, who failed where Pompey never 
failed —in maintaining control over his 
legions. So in our own day there are 
generals who have retained, even after 
grave defeats, the esteem of their soldiers, 
because they looked after their comforts 
and never demanded from them super- 
human exertions. Had Pompey lived in 
an age when the general is kept distinct 
from the politician he would have left to 
posterity a great and untarnished name. 
But the tendency of human nature to put 
a man who doves one thing splendidly to do 
another thing for which he has no gifts 
is hard to overcome. Mr. Oman justly 
ge out the case of Wellington. We may 
® quite sure that had Nelson survived 

rafalgar, any attempt to make him a 
leading politician would have been equally 
disastrous, Lord Cochrane, although pos- 
sessing a naval genius hardly inferior to 








Nelson’s, was ruined by his politics. So 
was Pompey, not so much from his own 
ambition as from the persuasion or pressure 
of the lesser politicians around him, who 
thought to conjure with his name. His 
obvious incapacity for the sleepless labour 
of politics was shown by his frequent re- 
tirements into private life, as if a poli- 
tician could afford himself such a luxury. 

‘*Tt is a different thing to be a general taking 
furlough, and to be a sleeping partner in a great 
firm. The soldier, liable to be called back to 
the field at any moment, has no responsibilities 
save to his country, and may do as much 
[little ?] as he pleases; but the partner who 
does not take his share in everyday business, 
and prefers dignity and leisure to the incessant 
work of supervising details, gradually loses his 
controlling power. When he does, on occasion, 
sally forth from his retirement, he finds that he 
has got out of touch with the affairs of the 
firm.” 

This was the history of Pompey’s share in 
the first Triumvirate. 

In the momentous campaign against Czesar 
he was first beaten out of Italy by his adver- 
sary’s celerity. ‘‘Ille répas,’”’ says Cicero, 
“horribili diligentia, vigilantia, celeritate 
est.” In the Illyrico-Macedonian campaign 
he was beaten first by his execrable staff, 
thrust upon him by political necessities— 
nobles and place-hunters who spent their 
time not in obeying, but advising him; 
secondly by the want of training and of 
courage in his troops in comparison with 
those of Cresar. Probably his staff was 
to blame for that also. His own military 
talents were possibly on a level with those 
of Ceesar. 

But when Mr. Oman tells us that Cesar 
drifted into finding himself a first-rate 
commander in consequence of a bold ex- 
periment in middle life, it is hard to 
follow him. It had long been obvious 
that no politician, pure and simple, could 
maintain a leading position in the decadent 
Roman Republic. He must either be allied 
with the commander of an army—and what 
ally could he trust ?—or he must create an 
army for himself. Czcsar foresaw this long 
before he accomplished it, and must have 
been thinking deeply and constantly upon 
the manufacture of an army on which he 
could rely. He never became a com- 
mander of the greatness of Hannibal or 
of Alexander, but he was far more than 
an able amateur, which Mr. Oman considers 
him. 

His campaigns were, however, certainly 
no end in themselves, but the means to a 
greater end, and as such he evidently 
regarded them. What the end was that 
he set before him is the main question of 
his career, upon which our author holds 
very distinct views, which he supports by 
reasonable arguments. Whether they will 
prevail is another question, for they consist 
in detracting from the moral greatness of 
one of the few men whose genius has 
impressed the ages. It is no doubt true that 
Cvesar’s youth was anything but respectable. 
He was constantly intriguing with married 
women; he was constantly squandering 
money (generally not his own); he was 
frequently a leader of the riotous mob, and 
a demagogue of the most cynical description. 
Though he was often generous to his enemies, 
he was often ruthless and murderous, and 
had cruelty served the purposes of his ambi- 





tion might have been as cruel as the pious 
Torquemada. Such is the picture drawn of 
him in the present volume, and it all rests 
upon good evidence. Yet there was some- 
thing behind all these deliberate reckless- 
nesses. Mr. Oman rejects as a fiction the 
anecdote that Sylla saw in ‘‘ this Joose boy” 
the makings of many Marii; perhaps his 
bad translation (this ungirt boy!) has turned 
him against what seems a perfectly reason- 
able story. But whether this story be true 
or not, there was always something in Ceesar 
which all his rivals lacked—the power of 
attracting and leading men, because they 
felt that he had the intuition of genius, and 
that to follow him was the road to success ; 
and if he did possess this divine spark, 
along with many flaws and even vices, there 
were surely moments when he rose above 
his vulgar self, when he saw beyond the 
mere satisfaction of success, and felt that 
now there was a splendid opportunity of 
turning his personal victory into a victory 
of higher and better government over the 
shocking tyranny, dishonesty, and incapacity 
of the Roman aristocracy. 

We think, therefore, that if Mommsen’s 
view is one-sided, nay, immoral, and even 
ridiculous in the face of our evidence, 80 is 
Mr. Oman’s one-sided, though he does not 
conflict with facts in the same audacious 
way. For our estimate of Cesar’s great- 
ness is based not only on what he achieved, 
it is even more based on what he would 
have done had he not been murdered. We 
have only vague, and probably inaccurate 
accounts of his projects, but the whole 
complexion of them is bright and fair. We 
take, therefore, a more complex view of the 
man, for human nature need not be con- 
sistent. As we hold that Demosthenes took 
bribes, and yet that he was a real patriot ; 
as we hold that the Greek heroes of the 
War of Liberation (1821-9) were bandits 
and pirates, but, nevertheless, enthusiastic 
liberators of their co-ntry, so Cesar the 
altruist may be a fiction of Mommsen; he 
was no absurd idealist, who dreamt of the 
return of the Golden Age; but when his 
personal ambitions were satisfied he saw 
what was good for the empire, and he felt 
(it is reasonable to believe) a high mission 
within him to leave his mark on the world 
for good. 

Such are the criticisms that may be offered 
to Mr. Oman in gratitude for his most sug- 
gestive, and therefore most delightful book. 
We think he should modify the statement 
that “ Attalus III. left his whole kingdom 
as a legacy to the Roman Republic.” We 
now know (what was long doubted) that he 
did make a will, and made Rome his heir, 
but he had ‘no more right to bequeath the 
city of Pergamon than Augustus would 
have had to bequeath the city of Rome. 
Constitutionally he had power only over 
his own domains or conquests. Pergamon 
was a Greek polity, in its very essence 
autonomous. 

As regards style, the public will find the 
book easy to read, for it is extremely clear ; 
but occasionally the purist will be justly 
offended. He may tolerate ‘‘autolatrous,” 
though he does not like it, but “‘ oragious ” 
(for stormy) will make him feel ill. So, also, 
Cato is described as a ‘phenomenon, but 
not a model,’’ which is as bad an epigram 
as we ever read. Pompey orders “ his anchor 
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to be lifted.” These are but slight blots, 
but they make his critics dread that the 
author reads too many newspapers to keep 
his English undefiled. 

We had noted another score of interesting 
passages, showing a deep insight into this 
fascinating period, in which Mr. Oman 
often surprises and yet often convinces us. 
But enough has been said to induce our 
readers to study the book for themselves. 
If they do, they will not be disappointed. 








La Jeunesse de la Grande Mademoiselle (1627- 
1652). Par Arvéde Barine. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.) 


Arvive Barrys circles. round and round, 
sometimes nearer, sometimes further from 
her heroine, till when at length she comes in 
touch with her she has spent much of her 
strength in needless though amusing 
gyrations. Child of Gaston, Duc d’Orléans, 
and niece of Louis XIII., Anne Marie 
Louise d’Orléans, Duchesse de Montpensier, 
was by birth, residence, and adoption a 
daughter of Paris, therefore the reader is 
treated to two descriptions of that well-worn 
subject, the French capital. The instruction 
she received was limited to reading, writing, 
and dancing, so our author descants on the 
severe educational cramming inflicted on 
boys, and the early age at which they 
entered public life. Because fashionable 
ladies patronized the drama she goes off into 
a long dissertation on the French theatre from 
1604, in which year it is stated, on M. 
Jusserand’s authority, that ‘‘une troupe 
anglaise joua du Shakespeare devant le 
futur Louis XIII., qui était alors agé de 
trois ans.” Arvéde Barine thinks that Made- 
moiselle, the richest heiress in Europe, was 
only saved from being a ‘‘musketeer in 
petticoats”’ by the influence of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, an opinion which leads to a 
discourse on that Salon, on the Précieuses 
and Mile. de Scudéry, on the affectations 
of Voiture ‘“‘le roi nain,” on the various 
pensions accorded to Chapelain, and on the 
3,000 livres his publisher paid him for 
‘La Pucelle.’ The princess once suffered 
from a transitory attack of devotion, hence 
a disquisition on the debased moral condi- 
tion of the Catholic as compared with the 
Huguenot clergy and a tribute to ‘the 
three knights of the Faith,” Francois de 
Sales, Vincent de Paul, and M. de Bérulle. 
As all the world knows, Mademoiselle was 
eleven years old when she first manifested 
her matrimonial ambition by dubbing the 
new-born Dauphin (Louis XIV.) “mon 
petit mari.” But it is difficult to concur 
with our author’s opinion that fourteen years 
later the lady threw herself into-the Fronde 
for the sole purpose of making the boy-king 
her husband by force of arms, even though 
Arvéde Barine elucidates that peculiar form 
of romance by an essay on Honoré d’Urfé’s 
‘ Astrée’; she gives us, moreover, a critique 
on Corneille on the score that Mademoiselle 
was a heroine of the type created by that 
dramatist and summarized in his line 
Le troéne met une dime au-dessus des tendresses. 

The princess’s matrimonial chances were 
certainly rather mixed. There was the 
Comte de Soissons, who, having in’early life 
aspired to her mother’s hand, now lost that 
of Mademoiselle hv joining her father ina 
plot against Richelieu. When this elderly 





suitor fell in arms against France the 
young lady wept, but had the sense to per- 
ceive that they ‘‘ were not born for each 
other.”” Then she was beguiled by the 
Regent Anne of Austria, who, as a substitute 
for her'son Louis XIV., proposed first the 
Cardinal Infant her younger, then Philip 
IV. her elder brother. As to the young 
Prince of Wales, that poor exile showed his 
devotion to the heiress in stolid silence. 
When he dined in her company he only 
opened his mouth to devour “de grosses 
viandes,”’ whilst the princess records with 
shame that in the selection of these he 
did not exhibit that dainty discrimination 
which he had displayed in choosing her for 
his lady-love. ‘‘Mon cceur le regardait 
du haut en bas aussi bien que mes yeux; 
j’avais alors dans l’esprit d’épouser |’em- 
pereur”—/7.¢., Ferdinand III. He chose 
another bride. Soon Mademoiselle hopes 
again, for, says she, ‘‘]’impératrice est grosse 
et elle mourra en accouchant.” Next 
her ambition centred on the Archduke 
Leopold, and wild scenes followed Mazarin’s 
arrest of the secret agent she had dispatched 
to Germany to negotiate the union. Judging 
from her own account, we think revenge for 
the minister’s interference with her on this 
occasion largely inspired her action in the 
Fronde ; other passions leading to the same 
end were the unrest and hysterical vanity 
of ‘“‘the advanced woman,’’ the wish to 
emulate the Princess of Condé, the heroine 
of Bordeaux, and an irritable longing on 
the part of Mademoiselle to supplement her 
father’s underhand and pusillanimous machi- 
nations by her own more candid and ad- 
venturous opposition, not only to the Crown 
as represented by the government of the 
cardinal, but to the Crown as impersonating 
the eldest and rival branch of her family. 
Yet after all, as the lady herself warns us, 
‘*il faut que les intentions des grands soient 
comme les mystéres de la Foi. II n’appar- 
tient pas aux hommes d’y pénétrer ; on doit 
les révérer et croire qu’elles nesont jamais que 
pour le bien et le salut de la patrie.” Thus 
long before, when the nine-year-old Louis 
XIV. was thought to be dying of smallpox, 
the Duc d’Orléans, his uncle, filled with 
desire for the commonweal, rejoiced openly 
and undisguisedly, his health as Gaston I. 
was drunk, the distribution of public 
appointments was made, and the kidnapping 
of the king’s younger brother was only pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Marshal Schom- 
berg. As the Princes of Condé nourished 
similar ambitions at the expense of the 
Crown, no love was lost between them and 
their kinsfolk of the house of Orleans. 
Hence the brilliant victory which M. le 
Prince achieved for France at the battle of 
Lens was regarded by Mademoiselle as the 
greatest of personal misfortunes, and we find 
her confessing: ‘‘ Dans cette occasion je me 
trouvais moins bonne Frangaise qu’ennemie.” 
Hence, too, arose Mazarin’s policy of 
strengthening his own {interests and those 
of the king by fomenting the dissensions 
between the two younger houses. That the 
crisis should have been brought about by 
a popular movement, by the Parlement’s 
denunciation of an act of high-handed in- 
justice, by the people’s revolt against starva- 
tion, was totally unexpected. ‘‘C’était 
terrible borner l’autorité du roi,” she said, 
but in truth she was still smarting from 





Mazarin’s exposure of her matrimonial 
overtures to the Archduke Leopold, so she 
was now full of mischievous glee as she 
witnessed the sudden consternation of the 
cardinal and of the Queen Regent, or 
watched the rioters from her windows in the 
Tuileries, or went down into the street to be 
féted by the mob, or accompanied the Court 
in its hurried flight from the capital. But 
it was the second Fronde, or that of the 


Princes, which supplied most amusement to | 


women who with the Duchesse de Longue- 


ville professed to have no liking for innocent : 


pleasures. Whilst that intriguing lady, 
sister of the imprisoned Condé, brought 
about the invasion of France by Turenne 
and his Spanish allies, Mademoiselle, we are 
told, wrote to the Archduke Leopold, who 
commanded the foreign invaders, wishin 

him success, and assuring him that “les 
victoires que vous remporterez en France 
sont des victoires de bienveillance et d’affec- 
tion.’ They proved, says Arvcéde Barine, 
to be “ victoires de férocité bestiale.” 
Having thus expressed her sympathy 
with one section of Condé’s supporters, 
Mademoiselle, according to our author, 
accompanied the Court to besiege another 
division of the rebel army at Bordeaux (or 
rather, as we gather from her own memoirs, 
to remain at Libourne whilst the cardinal 
conducted that ‘‘siége imaginaire”). The 
summer was hot; the princess grew tired 
of working at tapestry by the side of the 
Queen Regent; the emperor was a widower 
for the second time, so Mademoiselle, we are 
told, out of pure ennui, sent him an envoy 
soliciting his hand. ‘ Yet for all that,” 
continues Arvéde Barine, 

“she had not given up the king. A friend 
had already remonstrated with her on the 
absurdity of pursuing two husbands at the 
same time, the one an old greybeard, the other 
a child, neither of whom would have anything 
to do with her.” 

This makes a good story ; unfortunately, it 
is incorrect. The envoy Saujon had been 
sent into Germany by Mazarin himself with 
Mademoiselle’s acquiescence, and whilst she 


‘was still in Paris (‘Mém. de Mlle. de Mont- 


pensier,’ Collection Petitot, vol. ii. p. 87). 
M. de Comminges, who is evidently the 
candid friend alluded to, contented himself 
with telling her that a marriage with the 
aged emperor was not a desirable one for 
her (cbid., vol. ii. pp. 89, 90). As to the 
princess’s congratulatory letter to the Arch- 
duke, we confess ourselves sceptical, not 
because of the immorality of the proceed- 
ing, for that is the one point in favour of 
its authenticity, but because Mademoiselle 
did not espouse the rebel cause till her 
father set her the example by becoming 
a turncoat—not merely ‘‘a mediator be- 
tween the two factions,’ as Arvéde Barine 
puts it. Mademoiselle, whose version she 
professes to follow, is explicit enough. 
Mazarin, with the Court and the royal 
troops, was far away in Guyenne; the 
rebel Turenne was within eight leagues 
of Paris, his ally the Archduke, with his 
Spaniards, was at Fimes, so Gaston, left 
in charge of the capital, thought, with his 
usual treacherous poltroonery, that it was 
time to ingratiate himself with the king’s 
enemies. Hence, when the princess, together 
with the Court, returned to Paris, she found 
that 
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eae . . , . 
«‘ Monsieur, ennuyé de ce qui se passait, s allia 
tout-2-fait avec les amis de M. le Prince; ce 
détail m’est tout-i-fait inconnu. Monsieur, qui 
savait l’aversion que j’avais pour M. le Prince, 
se cacha de moi.”—ZJbid., vol. ii. p. 119. 


It was awkward, for she had just heen 
representing herself to Mazarin as her 
father’s confidential agent, and had kindly 
advised the cardinal to stick to him and 
not to count on M. le Prince de Condé, as 
“«j] ne vous protégera jamais contre Mon- 
sieur [d’Orléans].” But the Duc never fully 
appreciated nor trusted his daughter, and 

ough he treated her “ civilement, ce n’est 
pas assez, il me semble, pour un pére a une 
tellefilleque moi.” Soon, however, Mazarin’s 
victory at Rethel, more disastrous than a 
defeat, enabled Gaston todelighthisdaughter 
“with two great exploits, the getting of M. 
le Prince out of prison and of M. le Cardinal 
de Mazarin out of the Ministry.” ‘TI at 
once resolved to overcome my unreasonable 
aversion to that prince,” says the lady, and 
so effectually did she succeed that a little 
later, when the Princesse de Condé was 
dangerously ill, Mademoiselle thought a 
union with him would be a very proper 
establishment for herself. The recovery of 
the invalid wife ‘‘ ended that chapter.” 

Next came the Princesse Palatine, who, 
for a lump sum of 300,000 écus, a salary of 
20,000 écus, and the right to sell all the 
appointments in Mademoiselle’s household, 
was ready to arrange her marriage with 
Louis. “ We will go to the theatre every 
day,” said her intermediary Madame de 
Choisy, ‘“‘and she [the Palatine] will 
govern the king.” The tempting offer was 
ultimately refused. The dutiful daughter 
thought papa would not like it, for he had 
never shown any fatherly desire to secure 
her establishment; besides, she fancied the 
king, aged thirteen, was falling in love with 
her, “et cette voie d’étre reine m’était plus 
agréable que l'autre.” 

In 1652 she made her début in a new 
character. Condé, now the hero of her adora- 
tion, was again in arms against the Crown 
—or, rather, against Mazarin, who, after 
nearly a twelvemonth’s exile, suddenly re- 
entered France at the head of an army and 
with Turenne for his ally. The town of 
Orleans was threatened by both factions, 
and asked help of its duke. But Monsieur, 
finding himself safer in Paris, sent his 
daughter as his substitute, ‘‘en habit gris 
tout couvert d’or”; and accompanied by 
various pretty ladies, her ‘“‘maréchales de 
camp,” she organized a gay military mas- 
querade. She profited by the protection, 
though she gainsaid the authority, of the 
Duc de Beaufort and others, to whom 
her father had assigned the command 
of the troops. She stopped couriers to 
read their letters, she presided at councils 
of war, and when the governor of Orleans 
sent her bon-bons instead of the keys 
of the town, some boatmen appeared on 
the scene, broke down a gate opening on 
to the quay, and managed to get Made- 
moiselle with her two chief amazons, all 
covered with mud and shrieking with 
laughter, within the walls, whence they were 
carried in triumph through the town. 
Either influenced by Madame de Chatillon’s 
assertion that Condé desired nothing better 
than to see Mademoiselle Queen of France, 
or else dazzled by the hero himself, she 





evidently supported his faction more 
strenuously than suited either M. le Duc or 
the town itself. She was dubbed the Maid 
of Orleans by Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
compared to Gustavus Adolphus by Condé; 
but the conceit with which she dwells on 
her supreme power, the chicanery with 
which she urged on the town that the cause 
of M. le Prince was that of the king, and 
the four hours’ orations in which she 
indulged, followed with fits of hysterics, 
may be regarded as feminine charms com- 
pared with a trait which Arvéde Barine 
omits to mention. Seeing the town-prisons 
filled with her soldiers, and being told there 
were several complaints against them, 
Mademoiselle, to curry favour with the city 
authorities, offered to have all the men 
hanged; the proposal, however, was de- 
clined (‘Mém. de Mlle. de Montpensier,’ 
vol. ii. p. 186). On her return to the 
capital the ovations paid her by Condé 
and the Parisians contrasted with the cold 
indifference shown by her father, who, 
finding himself in a difficulty, took to his 
bed to escape the contentious arguments 
of his Condéan daughter and his royalist 
wile. 

Some three months pass, and in July, 
1652, Mademoiselle is again at the Tuileries 
windows watching an historical crisis. The 
town authorities, fearing that to the 
lawlessness of the mob will presently 
be added the sacking of the capital by 
a routed soldiery, refuse admission to 
Condé’s troops, which, hard pressed by 
Turenne, havefallen back in disorder, circling 
round the town ramparts till hemmed in 
against the gate of St. Antoine. The rebel 
prince applies to Gaston for aid. But 
Monsieur is suffering from one of those fits 
of terror known as ‘“‘les accés de la colique 
de Son Altesse Royale’’; to rid himself of 
his daughter’s remonstrances he sends her 
‘de sa part’’ to the Hotel de Ville. There, 
by swearing to call in the exasperated 
mob, she extracts from the Prévot des 
Marchands and from Marshal de |’ Hopital 
an order for troops and for the opening of 
the gates—for the salvation of Condé, in 
short. Next she is at the St. Antoine gate 
watching the dead and wounded as they are 
carried in, ‘‘a very aristocratic army,” says 
Arvéde Barine, “for it is the nobility of 
France that is being slaughtered in its last 
battle with the Crown’’; the ramparts are 
thronged with spectators, whilst Louis XIV. 
and Mazarin look on from the heights of 
Charonne. Presently our heroine is with 
Condé, as, resting for a brief space in a 
house within the walls, he bursts into tears, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Vous voyez un homme au 
désespoir; j’ai perdu tous mes amis........ 
Pardonnez 4 la douleur ot je suis.” Again 
she is on the Bastille, ordering the guns to 
fire on the royal troops, and thus defeating 
a mancuvre which would have cut off 
Condé’s retreat. He is saved for the second 
time, Mademoiselle is lauded to her heart’s 
content, and Monsieur suddenly recovers. 
Two days later he combines with M. le 
Prince to punish the bourgeoisie for its in- 
difference to their interests, and has the 
Hotel de Ville burnt. Keeping Mademoiselle 
ignorant of the truth, he again uses her as 
his deputy, and dispatches her at midnight 
to report on the burning pile and on the 
number of the victims. On the whole, M. le 





Duc d’Orléans—the handsome pirouetting 
Judas who in early life had sold to public 
justice thirty of his devoted followers, who 
had gone gaily to his wedding whilst the 
young Comte de Chalais, his co-conspirator, 
was sent to be butchered on the scaffold, 
who joined every intrigue because he lacked 
the strength to refuse, but vaunted “ qu’il 
réservait toujours quelque chose en jurant”’ 
—seems to have done his country a good turn 
at last, for the act of incendiarism which so 
distressed Mademoiselle was, she declares, 
‘‘le coup de massue du parti.’”’” Monsieur 
hastened to negotiate with the Court, but 
his daughter continued playing at soldiers, 
parading her ‘‘companies” and fancying 
herself a great general. arly in the 
autumn Condé, to her great distress, left 
‘to conduct his army to the East towards 
an unknown fortune.’”’ A few days later a 
letter from the king ordered Mademoiselle 
to quit the Tuileries. Her father found he 
had not a room to give her at the Luxem- 
bourg, and reproached her for having com- 
promised him for the sake of making herself 
a heroine. Next morning by break of day 
Monsieur himself had fled, as sung the 
Parisians, 

Avec une vitesse extréme, 
whilst 

Mademoiselle son ainée 

Disparut la méme journée, 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Sea Lady. By H.G. Wells. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Tue extravagant would appear to appeal 
strongly to Mr. Wells. In his works of 
fiction, so far, he has favoured two kinds of 
extravagance—a serious kind, as in those 
of his books which deal with the future state 
of society, and a light kind, as in such a 
book as ‘The Invisible Man.’ The present 
volume belongs to the second class; but it 
is not so good as ‘ The Invisible Man.’ “‘ The 
patently impossible and vain” does not 
become delightfully matter-of-course and 
natural in this story, as it did in that of 
the man whose person could not be seen by 
mortal eyes; though his coat and trousers 
could. The sea lady is, of course, a mer- 
maid, an immortal, who casts loving eyes 
upon a young man who strolls the beach at 
Sandgate. So she comes ashore, among the 
members of a highly respectable suburban 
family who are spending the summer at 
Sandgate, and she brings a chest of sunken 
treasure to aid her in her quest of a soul 
and—a young man. The particular young 
man on whom her fancy pitched was already 
betrothed to a most estimable and well- 
endowed lady, and the mermaid had an in- 
disputable and scaly tail; but—‘‘Imagine 
her difficulties!’ says the maternal head of 
the highly respectable suburban family. Mr. 
Wells explains the difficulties at length ; 
and that is the book. The satire is thin, 
the fun somewhat drawn out; but the author 
is a good craftsman, and his latest story will 
probably not lack admirers. 





The Branded Prince. By Weatherby 
Chesney. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tus is a tale of murder and mystery, the 

prince of the title, son of an Indian rajah, 

being the victim. Most of the action takes 

place at Oxford, the murdered prince being 
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a well-known figure in the University and 
an athlete holding championship honours. 
Mr. Chesney has not hit on a good plot, and 
he has written with extreme carelessness 
—the sort of carelessness which makes no 
attempt to disguise paragraphs of padding. 
In fact, it is the sort of narrative one would 
expect to see in a shilling form. Incident- 
ally, it may be pointed out to the author 
that persons who are imprisoned under the 
capital charge are not exactly permitted to 
hold afternoon receptions, or to entertain 
their friends with hypnotic seances. 


Mrs. Clyde. 
& Co.) 
‘Mrs. CLypE’ is a study of temperament, 
an analysis of the character (and especially 
of the social motives and methods) of an 
American woman. It is scarcely an example 
of choice English, and the French—there is 
a good deal thrown in—is more wonderful 
than illuminating. The author seems to 
feel that she—it may be he, but we fancy 
not—possesses the knack of describing 
people vividly. The result of this belief is 
a catalogue raisonné of an abrupt and jerky 
kind, of many figures who appear to exercise 
little or no influence on the action of the 
story. Here and there are touches of a kind 
of unattractive cleverness. Yet the princi- 
pal characteristic of the story is want of taste 

and skill rather than any positive quality. 


By Julien Gordon. (Methuen 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


Mr. Horace Cox publishes Over the World, 
by Sir E. C. Boehm, a book of travel which it 
is not possible to praise. The authorseems to 
have come fresh to each country visited, and 
his observations are those of an intelligent 
child, while his English is most defective, 
and his proof-correction so slack that errors 
in names as obvious as ‘‘ Wanganni’’ for 
Wanganui have escaped detection. He is a 
patriot, and thinks that even a Javanese man- 
gosteen is inferior to such fruit ‘‘ at home ”’ as 
a fresh fig. The best fig in England, which is 
a small fig from the moat of Deal Castle, is 
inferior to a little white Marseilles fig, and 
most people will prefer a Javanese mangosteen 
even to the latter fruit. The name of the city 
‘of magnificent distances ’’ applied to Tokio 
is only adapted from the sixty or seventy year 
old description of Washington. The “ rick- 
shaw’’ was not invented ‘‘ by a missionary ’’ 
in Japan, but by ‘‘ Public-spirited Smith,”’ 
who kept the inn at Yokohama in the late 
sixties, and whose sister is well known in 
England as the wife of a distinguished diplo- 
matic representative of Spain. 


Savage Island. By Basil Thomson. (Murray.) 
—Official training does not make for lightness 
of touch or picturesque method in description, 
but it inculeates accuracy and tends to the 
preservation of salient detail. The author is 
the Governor of Dartmoor, as we learn from 
the title-page of this volume, and his concern 
with Niué, or Savage Island, as Capt. Cook 
christened it (a name, by the way, which its 
natives do not like to hear applied to their 
beautiful home), was official. He landed there 
from H.M.S. Porpoise to proclaim the pro- 
tectorate which had been applied for just 
thirteen years earlier in a highly picturesque 
letter from Fataiiiki, the King of Niué, to 
‘‘Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain, the first kingdom of all the 
kingdoms of the world.’’ Mr. Thomson, as 
the accredited representative of his sovereign, 
was handsomely treated by the old king and 
his chiefs, and the Porpoise bluejackets 


improved the shining hour by teaching young 
men and maidens in Niué to play cricket on 
the beach. Ceremonies ended, and the flag 
hoisted, Mr. Thomson spent some interesting 
days in exploring the island and conversing 


with its leading inhabitants. His written 
record of these experiences forms agreeable 
reading, and as it is not in the least technical 
or abstruse it may with confidence be com- 
mended to all who feel an interest in the 
beautiful, outlying specks of empire which 
dot the South Pacific. One highly interesting 
survival Mr. Thomson mentions, of which the 
present writer at all events heard nothing 
during his travels among the islands. It 
appears that the custom referred to obtained 
in Niué until recently :— 

“ When a boy was a few weeks old, the old men 

assembled and a feast was made. On the village 
square an awning of native cloth was rigged, and 
the child was laid upon the ground under it. An 
old man then approached it, mumbling an incanta- 
tion, and performed the operation of circumcision 
in dumb show with his forefinger. No child was 
regarded as a full-born member of the tribe until 
he had been subjected to this rite of Matapulega. 
Now circumcision was pretty generally practised in 
Fiji, in Tonga, and in Samoa, but the Niuéans 
assert that the rite was never performed in their 
island except in this modified form. They even 
express disgust at the idea of such a mutilation, but 
they are quite unable to assign any reason for their 
purposeless mummery. If what ~ fee say is true, we 
have in this a perfect example of the survival of a 
meaningless form five centuries after the death of 
the custom that gave rise to it.” 
This is almost as interesting in its way as are 
the extraordinary operations of some of the 
Australian aborigines in their apparent bear- 
ing upon circumcision. This volume con- 
cludes with an account of a diplomatic visit to 
King George of Tonga. It is illustrated from 
photographs throughout, and bound in an 
exceptionally pleasing cover. 


There is no attempt at literary style in 
The Tramps of the Walking Parson (Walter 
Scott Publishing Company), but the Rey. A. N. 
Cooper is often amusing in his desultory con- 
versational way, and justifies the publication 
of his pleasant adventures. Inspired by the 
words of Ruskin, he some years ago deter- 
mined to enjoy the ‘‘deliberate survey’’ of 
countries and their inhabitants which is only 
to be attained by walking; and being unfortu- 
nate in his experience of comrades, and, we 
should gather, somewhat fastidious (he says his 
rector at Chester-le-Street was ‘‘ one of the only 
two good men he was ever associated with in 
his life ’’), he confined himself to his own com- 
pany. On the other hand, he seems wherever 
he went to have been genial, and to have been 
rewarded accordingly with uniform kindliness 
of reception. His first trip was from his house 
at Filey to London. He accomplished the 
journey in six days, walking thirty miles a day. 
We note that he regards four miles an hour as 
the maximum pace attainable by the tourist, 
as opposed to the professional on the cinder- 
path, and casts doubt on the reminiscences 
in that regard of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He narrowly escaped being 
arrested at Brigg as an absconding clerk from 
Hull. In 1887 our author walked to Rome. 
Starting from Rotterdam, he had a good look 
at Holland. At Dort he 
“saw a public-house with an inscription stating 
that the famous synod was held within its very walls 
in 1618. I reflected that perhaps there is a certain 
fitness about it, for no one now cares a pint of beer 
whether Calvin or Arminius was in the right.” 

A very liberal theologian is our walking 
parson; at Rome he thinks much as Rome 
does. He even defends the compulsory 
sermon to the Jews, justly remarking that 
when he was a boy he remembers fifty old 
women having to attend church once a year 
in order to obtain a loaf each at the 
conclusion of the service. It were needless 


to recount Mr. Cooper’s experiences more at 





length. The ground he traversed has been 


for the most part sufficiently described. But 
both in his Roman journey and his subsequent 
expedition to Venice, as well as in his 
tour through Ireland, he kept his eyes and 
ears open, and the result is a more valuable 
sketch-book of travel than is commonly to be 
found. It may be noted in his favour as 4 
pedestrian that in his 800-mile walk to Rome 
he only once went out of his true course, a 
matter of fourteen miles, 


A posthumous book by that bitter enemy 
of our country Prince Henri d’Orléans jg 
published by the house of Calmann-Lévy, 
under the title L’Ame du Voyageur. 
first essay, which gives its name to the volume, 
is a reflection of Pierre Loti’s work. Then fol- 
low many sketches of travel, chiefly in Thibet, 
Lastly there is a report of a most mischievous 
lecture at Marseilles in 1900, on Abyssinia 
and the Transvaal, in which the proceedings 
in West Africa of Lieut. Mizon are endorsed; 
in which Gordon is said to have been deserted 
on purpose that Egyptian rule in the Soudan 
should beended and the country become open 
to conquest by us; and in which we are told 
that the Boers fought not only for themselves, 
but for France. 





SHORT STORIES. 


Biographs of Babylon. By G. R. Sims, 
(Chatto & Windus.)—In a characteristic 
‘*foreword’’ the author tells us that these 
short stories are all taken from life. Appro- 
priate enough to the origin claimed for them 
is the plain and unadorned manner in which 
they are set forth, disencumbered alike of 
unnecessary incident and of irrelevant descrip- 
tion. Probably the best of the ‘‘ unpleasant” 
tales (to adopt Mr. Bernard Shaw’s classi- 
fication) are the first and ‘ The Head of the 
Family,’ in which a doctor and a clergyman 
acquiesce in the suicide of their father, a 
drunkenand decayededitor. The ‘‘ pleasant” 
tales (they are only four out of fifteen) include 
a fine object-lesson in the futility of parental 
precaution, and a humorous narrative of a 
Cumberland Dalesman’s experiences in town 
on a “Cup Tie’’ day, showing how he un- 
wittingly outwits some of the _ cleverest 
sharpers in London. In ‘The Lady from 
Gaol’ would not her American accent have 
betrayed the enterprising lady journalist 
and future marchioness to her Machiavellian 
mistress ? 

A Five Years’ Tryst, by the late Sir Walter 
Besant (Methuen), is a volume of short stories. 
Nothing particularly differentiates them from 
other volumes of the kind by many other 
people, except perhaps that, slight though 
they are in motive and treatment, some 
of them touch on social abuses or needs, 
and hint at remedies. ‘The Memory Cell’ 
opens up a field of inquiry into brain research 
and the experiments belonging to it; but it 
is more than easy to imagine that this in- 
teresting motive might have been developed 
in a much more curious and significant fashion. 
All the stories may be said to bear on them 
the stamp of the kindly, facile touch that 
belonged to their author. 

Major Arthur Griffiths has put together 
some six-and-twenty well-told short stories 
in his Tales of a Government Official (White 
& Co.). As he explains in his introduction, he 
has had an exceptional experience as Inspector 
of Prisons, and has known how to win the con- 
fidence of criminals sufficiently to be often the 
recipient of the adventures of their lives. The 
tales are very varied, dealing with all grades 
of offenders, ‘including many ‘‘ who have wot 
wealth, position, the easily-earned respect of 
their fellows,’’ but of whom he can say that 
Nemesis is sooner or later inevitable. It is 
difficult to select any specia] piece for praise. 
All are told clearly and effectively. But 
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prison taint, which spoils for many people 
eriminal stories even realistic and exciting as 
these. 

Some of Ourselves: Stories and Sketches of 
Humanity. By John H. Tomlin. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.)—Ten stories of the slightest 
character make up Mr. Tomlin’s volume. They 
are essays in fiction which a conscientious 

outh with an ambition to become a novelist 
might write by the ream and destroy as soon 
as written. In the columns of a village news- 
paper they might interest the friends of the 
local *‘literary lion’’ ; as a volume they have 
no value. 

The World’s Greatest Short Stories, with 
Critical and Historical Comments by Sherwin 
Cody (Chicago, McClurg), contains thirteen 
selections from Boccaccio, the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and the works of Washington Irving, 
Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Maupassant, and Messrs. Kip- 
ling, Barrie, and Arthur Morrison, given 
in the order named. So far there is little 
fault to find, for each of these examples of the 
art of story-writing is worth reading. But we 
venture to think that Mr. Cody’s grouping of 
them in this little volume was uncalled for 
none the less; and, above all, the fastidious 
reader will resent the editor’s ‘‘ critical and 
historical comments.’’ In his preface he 
informs us that he is the author of ‘ How to 
Write Fiction’ (London). That, to some 
extent, explains, though it does not justify, 
his present ‘‘ comments ’’ and his selections. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation, written by Mr. Izaak 
Walton, and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream by 
Charles Cotton, Esq. Edited by George A.B. 
Dewar, with an Essay by Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart., and Numerous Etchings by William 
Strang and D. Y. Cameron. 2 vols. The 
Winchester Edition. (Freemantle & Co,)— 
There are now more than a hundred editions 
of the ‘Compleat Angler,’ and literary men, 
like Mr. Le Gallienne, without much practical 
knowledge of the contemplative man’s amuse- 
ment have begun to link their names with 
Walton. It is not wholly the charm of Walton’s 
style that thus draws to him so many disciples, 
and yet his style is clear, with a music of its 
own like that of the rivers by which Walton 
loved to stroll. Nor is it only his directions how 
to fish, which combine good sense with humour. 
Sir E. Grey has pondered over the book, and 
decides that it is Walton’s sense of happiness 
that captivates so many readers. It would 
be a mistake, however, to consider that the 
enthusiasm for fish and fishing which runs 
through these volumes was intended by their 
author merely to furnish opportunities for 
admiring nature. Angling is itself the sub- 
ject of the book, and the skill with which it 
is treated so as to interest even the man who 
cares not a straw for fishing constitutes 
much of the author’s genius. The half dozen 
pages which are all that Sir E, Grey de; 
votes to Walton are scarcely worthy of their 
writer. They tell the reader nothing new, 
and have evidently been hurriedly composed. 
The editor, on the contrary, has clearly spent 
much pains over his subject. He has once 
more gone carefully over the ‘Compleat 
Angler,’ taking the fifth edition as represent- 
ing most effectually Walton’s latest views 
on fishing, and explaining with notes where 
necessary, bestowing great care not to overlay 
the text, as editors often have done, with 
generalities. Hehas thus hit the happy mean 
between too many and too few notes. Perhaps 
it might be added that when Walton speaks of 
the ‘‘handsome woman with a fine hand,’’ he 
does not mean to commend her beauty, as 
Several editors have thought, but to celebrate 





her skilfulness or handy method of making up 
dainties. Mr. Dewar distinguishes this edition 
as the ‘‘ Winchester Edition,’’ referring to the 
many years that Walton spent in his blameless 
sport in Winchester and the neighbourhood. 
In the cathedral, too, in that city he lies. 
These considerations enable the editor to put 
together an interesting and beautiful edition, 
well marked off from any other. The engrav- 
ings and etchings which adorn these beauti- 
ful volumes can hardly be expected to be of 
equal merit. Some, however, are actual orna- 
ments of a book which needs most careful 
illustrating or much of its grace evaporates. 
Besides providing a facsimile of Walton’s last 
will and testament, a Walton chronology, and 
a few well-selected Waltoniana, Mr. Dewar 
has had the good luck to discover a pleasing 
addition to the little history which attaches 
to Walton. This is a lease, granted him by 
the Bishop of Winchester, of Northampton 
Farm, Overton, Hants, October 16th, 1679, 
and renewed on the same day, 1688. Full 
particulars are furnished. Perhaps still more 
interesting to the student of the ‘Compleat 
Angler’ is a list of Walton’s books which are 
preserved in the library of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Dewar’s essay on the influence 
in their respective centuries of Walton, White, 
and Jefferies with regard to natural history 
is a geod piece of work. The mysticism and 
almost pantheistic character of Thoreau might 
well be added to these pages. He would not 
have agreed so much with Jefferies as he 
would with meek and transparent Walton. 
These words will have shown how valuable an 
edition of the ‘Compleat Angler’ is this of 
Mr. Dewar. It is not easy to suggest any 
topic cognate to the subject which has been 
forgotten or neglected. For those who are 
not fishermen it teaches in Walton’s words 
‘“the sweet endowment of the pleasant day, 
which is so far spent without offence to God 
or man’”’; while it wishes him who has fallen 
under the spell of angling, ‘‘if he be an 
honest angler, that the East wind may never 
blow when he goes a fishing.”’ 


Breaking and Riding, by James Fillis, trans- 
lated by M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. (Hurst & 
Blackett), may be commended as the work of 
a master of the subject, translated by an 
author who is himself an expert. ‘‘ Mr. Fillis,’’ 
as testifies Capt. Hayes, ‘‘is acknowledged 
throughout Europe as the greatest high school 
rider of all time,’’ and treats the subject very 
fully. He is much opposed to the prevalent 
practice in vogue with ladies when being ‘‘ put 
into the saddle.’’ Not the left foot, he affirms, 
but the right should be given by her, and his 
reasons may be recommended to horsewomen. 
He will displease many fair enthusiasts, as well 
as others who cannot be classed among the 
fair, by his downright assertion that ‘‘a horse 
is incapable of affection for man,’’ and has 
‘‘only a small supply of intelligence.’’ He, if 
anybody, ought to know; but, as regards 
affection, it is not easy to understand why 
an animal which notoriously can conceive 
that feeling for some other not of its own 
species, such as a cat, a dog, a lamb, and so 
on, should be incapacitated in the case of a 
human being. 

An “Introduction ’’ and sixteen poor stories 
appended thereto form the literature (to use 
a facon de parler) contained in Annals of the 
Horse-Shoe Club, by Finch Mason (Chatto & 
Windus), but there are also five illustrations 
due to the draughtsmanship of the author him- 
self, who is a well-known and highly appre- 
ciated delineator of sporting, especially 
hunting, subjects. He is undoubtedly a 
sportsman, and his cunning hand presents 
quadrupeds extremely like horses, though 
exception may be taken sometimes to the 
treatment of their legs. The titular club con- 
sists of ‘‘mostly all sporting characters,’’ 
illiterate (for such very often is your “‘littery 





gent’’), uncultivated, alcoholic; and the col- 
lection of short narratives may be conceived 
to be adapted, as regards both the topics and 
the language, to the tastes of a good-humoured, 
rollicking, vulgar, but, let it be acknowledged 
freely, pure-minded and perfectly clean 
philistine. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Royal 
Ascot, its History and Associations, by G. J. 
Cawthorne and Richard S. Herod (Treherne 
& Co.), being liberally illustrated and well 
printed, is likely to remain the standard book 
on the subject for some time. There are por- 
traits of several famous horses which have won 
the Gold Cup as well as the Derby, and of 
jockeys, &c. There is no index, rather a 
serious omission; but we are glad to see that 
some revision of points we noticed in our 
review of the first issue has taken place. 
Altogether it is a handsome volume. 

The Chess Players’ Compendium, by William 
Cook (Bristol, Bristol Times and Mirior Office), 
is a collection of nearly two thousand games 
played by experts as far as the twentieth 
move, which forms a complete guide to begin- 
ning the game. Each opening is separately 
considered and a number of examples are 
adduced, the tabular arrangement enabling 
the reader to see at once the different 
tactics at any particular move of the 
masters, main divergences being under sepa- 
rate headings. The whole is a monument 
of ingenious conciseness. More than three 
hundred different games are, for instance, 
given to illustrate the various forms of the 
old but popular Ruy Lopez. Remarks and 
hints are added which Mr. Cook has gathered 
from every available source, including the 
chess columns in the newspapers. We are 
glad that attention is paid to the more 
hazardous gambits which attract the amateur. 
Some day Mr. Cook might work these out in 
further detail for us. In the Cunningham 
gambit, for instance, it is common to find 
B to K2 answered by the Kieseritzky P to 
KR4. It may be questioned if this be sound, 
but, at any rate, immediate attack by the 
bishop is avoided. We should like to see 
more games of the Danish gambit, the most 
extraordinary of all, and the most disconcert- 
ing to the player who knows nothing of it. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Miss Mirron, who is becoming well known 
as an author and editor of little handbooks 
to London and its neighbourhood, publishes 
through Mr. Grant Richards, in the series 
‘¢Grant Richards’s New Guides,’’ The River 
Thames from London to Oxford. In this small 
volume the reader will find no serious mistakes, 
but a good many trifling inaccuracies. We are 
much mistaken if the author is right in going 
out of her way to declare that there is no 
“roller plane’’ at Sunbury Lock. She is cer- 
tainly wrong in fixing the annual amateur 
championship punting competition for ‘‘the 
end of August,’’ inasmuch as it is held at the 
end of July or beginning of August; and it is 
difficult to understand the statement concern- 
ing Chertsey Abbey—‘‘ This justly celebrated 
abbey was the first of its kind founded in 
Kent.’’ The author in her description goes 
against the stream, but frequently employs 
language which rather suggests that she is 
going with it and confuses those river-users 
who constantly have the course of the river in 
their mind, and who, when they allude to bends 
or to points of the compass, invariably treat 
them from the down-stream point of view. 
Miss Mitton in dealing with the ugly bridge 
at Old Windsor quotes a notice on the bridge 
as to its being a ‘‘ County Council structure,’’ 
and says, with curious inaptitude, ‘‘ Any one 
could have seen that it was a County Council 
structure a mile off.’’ The bridge was built 
long before County Councils existed, and has 
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only become ‘‘a County Council structure ”’ 
by the fact that County Councils manage it, 
as they do bridges in general. In the account 
of Bisham Abbey, after alluding to two 
‘*ancient frescoes,’’ the author describes the 
wall painting in the hall as ‘‘ comparatively 
modern.’’ It is not clear what she means by 
**comparatively,’’ but it is the work of a 
painter still living. It is by no means easy 
to understand on what principle she omits to 
describe Basildon Park, given the fact that 
she describes several other houses and collec- 
tions which are more distant from the river. 
The treasures of Basildon are more remark- 
able, we think, than those of any other house 
on the Thames. The spelling Benson is 
adopted—probably with propriety—but old 
fashioned people will regret the loss of the 
spelling Bensington, which was maintained 
until lately in spite of the pronunciation 
always having been Benson. 


Mr. W. A. Dutt has written a convenient 
manual for travellers in his Norfolk, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen & Co. It supplies 
a number of practical directions and itineraries, 
and any one following them will be enabled to 
compress, so far as may be, his researches over 
the length and breadth of a county which 
demands and repays detailed investigation. 
Among the features of the land Mr. Dutt 
rightly notices its considerable variety, 
the marshlands of the north-west, the warrens 
of the south, the high tableland of the centre, 
the Fens of the district round Lynn, and the 
region which it seems is in future to be known 
by the modern title of ‘‘ Broadland’’ being 
all distinct in character. The flora and 
fauna of Norfolk compare favourably with 
those of most districts of Britain, and the 
compiler has entered fully into the treasures 
of the Norwich Museum, and has also indi- 
eated the considerable number of varieties 
of wildfowl which, at one season or another, 
make the Broads their home. Of course, 
many species are becoming rarer, notably the 
bearded titmouse, which breeds less every 
year. We have before now learnt with 
pleasure that Lord Walsingham is making 
efforts to reintroduce the great bustard, the 
Jast of which was massacred in 1830, and with 
regret that the badger is now extinct. Thirty 
years ago this hermit of the woods was not 
uncommon. The decadence of the hare will 
be regarded with mingled feelings. On the 
whole, the strongest features of the book 
are the faithful statistics of the ecclesiastical 
architecture in which East Anglia is so rich ; 
but the general history and many Norfolk 
worthies receive due attention. Dr. Mes- 
senger Monsey, of Johnsonian notoriety, might 
perhaps have been mentioned among the latter ; 
but the roll, which includes Nelson, Erping- 
ham, and Wodehouse, the poetic Earl of Surrey, 
Walpole, Cowper, Browne, and many others, 
needs no expansion. Few sins of omission are 
to be noticed in the work. It might have 
been mentioned that the restoration of Cromer 
Church, not altogether a benefit, was initiated 
by a pious Nonconformist, the late Mr. Cour- 
tauld of Essex. The political history of Nor- 
folk since Kett’s rebellion has not been par- 
ticularly exciting ; but the relations between 
the citizens of Norwich and the monks, for 
which the former were terribly punished by 
Henry III., seem curiously to indicate the 
anti-ecclesiastical bias of the Norfolk peasant 
which is still a feature of his not altogether 
amiable character. On the other hand, he has 
many sterling merits, and it is sad that his 
race is dwindling on the country-side. A 
word should be added in commendation of 
ri maps and Mr. B. C. Boulter’s illustra- 
ions. 


Brittany. By S. Baring- Gould. Illus- 
trated by J. Wylie. (Methuen.)—Mr. Baring- 
Gould has followed up his ‘ Book of Brittany ’ 
of last year by a little pocket-guide which 





covers slightly different ground and is treated 
in another way. Just at present the visitor 
to Brittany cannot do better than buy this 
little book, and with the aid of the excellent 
route-map provided sketch out his tour before- 
hand—sure that wherever he diverges from 
it he will find something to interest him, and 
a trustworthy guide to it. 


The Story of Chartres. By Cecil Headlam. 
‘* Medizeval Towns Series.’’ (Dent & Co.)— 
Chartres is its cathedral, and the cathedral is 
Chartres. Through the account of the various 
events that constitute the history of the little 
town the story of the great building is in- 
separable and predominant. In the Middle 
Ages the holy veil and its shrine were suffi- 
cient to attract thousands of pilgrims each 
year, and at one periodat least ‘‘ so great was 
the crowd,’’ saysa contemporary writer, ‘‘ that 
they were obliged to pass the night in their 
carts about the cathedral, asthey could not all 
find shelter within, and the clerks coming to 
perform their offices could hardly for the press 
make their way into the cloister.’’ Among the 
worshippers were St. Louis, our own Richard I., 
Henry V., Joan of Arc, Mary Stuart, and 
Napoleon, a not more incongruous set, when 
one considers the different character of 
their minds, than the general crowd of 
whom such records exist as enable Mr. Head- 
lam tooffer us a description that is consequently 
not solely derived from his own inner con- 
sciousness. Later, when Christians became 
divided and the garrison was about to yield 
to the Huguenots under Henri Quatre, the 
venerated statue of Notre Dame fell from its 
niche, unbroken, and so gave renewed con- 
fidence to the defenders, if only for a time. 
Even during the Revolution one of the chief 
subjects of discussion by the new patriots was 
whether or not the cathedral should be allowed 
to exist any longer. A formal resolution was 
moved in the local assembly that *‘ the cathedral 
dominates this republican city too much,’’ and 
it was ordered to be destroyed. The story of 
the town is told from Druid times with interest, 
effect, and, letusadd, industry. From Czesar’s 
commentaries, the lives of the various arch- 
bishops of Chartres, and the manuscripts which 
the municipality now treasures Mr. Headlam 
has drawn with much skill and power of selec- 
tion. The description of the siege by HenrilV. 
is full of vigour and clearness, as is the cha- 
racter of the king, which the events of the siege 
seem almost undesignedly to portray. It is 
regrettable that in the chapters devoted to 
the cathedral as a work of art the author’s 
hand is less sure. He condemns the statues 
which show most knowledge of proportion and 
are least crude under the belief that such 
qualities are an impediment to spiritual expres- 
sion. Here is one typical sentence :— 

‘The anatomy of these figures and the treatment 
of their drapery are infinitely more correct, the 
pose more probable, the work more polished, the 
whole undoubtedly much more beautiful according 
to all the canons of classical art, but quite as un- 
doubtedly there has been a loss of charm,” 
and so forth, mere backwash of Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism that has been discussed and refuted times 
out of mind. Elsewhere we read of the ‘‘ un- 
inspired Renaissance.’’ We wonder if Mr. 
Headlam has seen any of Velasquez’s Cruci- 
fixions, or the figure of Christ, ascribed to 
Diirer, on a Catholic crucifix. The fact, of 
course, is that unless an artist’s manner is 
very near to nature quaintness is inevitable 
and poetry impossible. It is, indeed, pre- 
cisely those statues at Chartres which are 
nearest to the Greek ideal, such as St. Modesta, 
that possess most spiritual charm. After 


such a statement regarding the statues it is 
not surprising to learn that the old belfry, 
‘fashioned by the Byzantine chisel,’’ is the 
more beautiful, and that the new one (generally 
supposed to be one of the finest Gothic bel- 
fries in the world, if not the finest) is ‘‘ deli- 
cate, graceful, and flamboyant.’’ 


The phrase, 











whether the last term be used as a strict 
definition or in the more general sense of 


gaudiness, is incorrect. No lines in the 
“‘elocher neuf’’ can properly be described 
as flamboyant, while as regards effect it is 
only one example that can be cited to show 
that a considerable amount of the best Gothic 
work was produced long after the pointed 
style had, in the hands of some practitioners 
ceased to be delicate. Mr. Headlam is, how. 
ever, in his own province excellent, and all 
who know Chartres—town or cathedral—wij]} 
derive much pleasure from the many stories 
and historical events he has gathered to- 
gether as an interesting accessory to the 
great work of fervour and_ skill which 
seemed to Lowell ‘‘the most wonderful thing 
in France,’’ and to Pater ‘‘a world to explore 
as if one explored the entire Middle Ages,”’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


In the fourth volume of The Life and Deeds 
of Karl Roberts (Caxton Publishing Company) 
Mr. Cobban indicates how the South African 
campaign, to the control of which Lord 
Roberts found himself appointed after a 
patient interval of nineteen years, enabled 
him to utilize the fine qualities which had 
made him the ‘‘organizer of victory” in 
India. There is the same careful preparation, 
the same study of transport problems, the 
same decision in strategy and tactics, the same 
consideration for the individual soldier, the 
same modesty in success. This strenuous cha- 
racter the biographer has endeavoured, with 
considerable skill, to describe in popular 
form ; and if his book enhances the influence 
of his hero upon the British public, both mili- 
tary and civilian, he will not have written in 
vain. In this last volume, as in its pre- 
decessors, there are some useful illustrations 
and plans. 

Our Battalion. By L. Raven-Hill. (Punch 
Office. )—Years ago John Leech made merry with 
his ‘ Brook-Green Volunteer,’ and now Mr. L. 
Raven-Hill, Punch artist and Volunteer officer, 
has put together the more humorous episodes of 
life in ‘ Our Battalion ” with a skill of pen and 
pencil not unworthy of his distinguished prede- 
cessor. Somescenes in the book are incidentally 
as true of a Regular as of a Volunteer battalion 
for real soldiers also are not beyond blunder or 
burlesque ; but the Volunteer is here the proper 
subject, in his seven ages and his several employ- 


1 ments. That Mr. Raven-Hill can draw amusing 


pictures no one will deny who looks at ‘Our 
First Puttie Parade,’ which for sheer fun is very 
hard to beat ; but his book is more than a mere 
skit. There is an inspired sergeant-instructor, 
called “Tiny” because he is Titanic, who 
discourses colloquially, but sensibly, on most 
Volunteer problems of to-day: on the vexatious- 
ness of regulations, the mismanagement of 
manceuvres, and the indifference of govern- 
ments. Here is a specimen :— 

“¢ There ’s some guns we don’t want in the corner, 
an’ you can wear putties if you pay for them your- 
selves, ses the Gov’mint, ‘an’ we trust to you to vote 
straight at the nex’ Election...... Now to turn to 
more important questions. Is the new cap to have 
a peak, or is it not? An’ who is it to be named 
after ?’” 

Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, 
Defective, and Delinquent Classes. By C.®. 
Henderson. (Heath & Co.)—Under this some- 
what forbidding alliterative title Prof. Hender- 
son has collected material of real service to 
social reformers and those concerned with the 
welfare of the brokenfringeof society. Although 
certain mannerisms proclaim the work as pri- 
marily a study in American sociology, yet the 
sediment of pauperism and crime which collects 
in the great towns is so cosmopolitan in cha- 
racter, the manifestations so drearily uniform, 
and the methods of dealing with these s0 
similar, that the work may almost be taken as an 
English text-book on the subject. In the first 
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section of the book—that dealing with depend- 
ents and defectives—the general principles 
arrived at are common to the advanced thought 
of both countries. ‘‘ There is no ready-made 
solution of social problems,’’ says Mr. Hender- 
son. ‘If careful thinking and boundless self- 
denial and sacrifice could remove pauperism 
the world ere this time would have been 
clear of beggars.’”’ And it is a somewhat 
saddening historical survey, conducive at 
least to a certain modesty in generaliza- 
tion, to trace back the development of 
thought on this subject through but a 
short period of years. In any time, as at the 
present, the greatest obstacle to reform appears 
to be the machinery left by the generation of 
social] reformers immediately preceding, now 
serving as an obstacle to progress and a 
material guarantee of the persistence of an 
outworn system. So, for example, in the 
treatment of dependent children: at first the 
barrack school is hailed with enthusiasm as a 
real advance from the workhouse life of Oliver 
Twist and his contemporaries; but a genera- 
tion later the friends of progress are fighting 
fiercely against these very barracks which 
their fathers erected with so much pride. 
‘‘ Every institution,’ says Mr. Henderson, 
“by a law of its being, is impelled to preserve its 
place and power. Officers and trustees have a 
natural pride in ruling over large numbers and 
imposing establishments. Salaries are often given 
ona scale representing the apparent magnitude of 
the work. The boards of management love to drive 
past the massive edifices and ‘ point with pride’ to 
the lofty buildings, the ample grounds, the long rows 
of painfully demure and subdued children—the 
cloud of witnesses to their bounty.” 
And the very fact that the children like this 
hothouse system is an argument against it, 
for it shows ‘‘ that the unsocial habits have 
east their chains about the very soul. The 
worst thing ever said of slavery was that 
the slave cared for nothing better.’’ So Mr. 
Henderson passes from class to class of these 
forlorn crowds of broken lives, explaining the 
methods adopted in the endeavour to restore 
them to economic stability, and the dangers to 
be avoided by those eager in sympathy, but 
lacking in the larger view. Virtually he 
endorses all the recognized body of advanced 
thought in connexion with this problem—the 
utter impossibility of a satisfactory method 
without personal knowledge and service; the 
failure everywhere of Institutionalism really 
to stem the disease ; the advantages of settle- 
ments; the necessity for individual effort ; the 
ruinous results of promiscuous outdoor relief. 
Yet in this last field, the battleground of the 
fiercest and most bitter controversy ever 
waged in the world of philanthropic effort, he 
acknowledges the increasing strength of the 
opposing forces :— 

“ The system of outdoor legal relief is a general 
and permanent social fact, deeply fixed in laws, 
usages, traditions and beliefs. The tendency of all 
modern nations is in the direction of enlarging 
rather than of diminishing government help to the 
poor. Practically we must deal with this fact even 
if we dislike it and seek to effect a change.” 


The fact is, of course, that the modern 
civilized world is still in the barbaric stage 
in connexion with all these problems of the 
dependent and delinquent classes. We are 
moving in semi-darkness, slowly groping our 
way forward; but the key to the enigma has 
not yet been found. Many experiments, 
often harmful in their immediate results, will 
be required before a system at once humane 
and scientific can be attained, actually capable 
of dealing with a class increasing in number 
and in helplessness, which seems likely to act 
as a permanent drag on the upward progress 
of modern civilization. 

In the treatment of the dependent and de- 
fective classes, except in the development of 
medical charities, which in America seem far 


delinquents, that Mr. Henderson is able to 
exhibit such a wide contrast between the two 
nations. In place of the practical abandon- 
ment of the problem in despair, as in the cast- 
iron system of English prison administration, 
he is able to show a nation attacking with all 
the enthusiasm of youth this disastrous problem 
of a criminal class. Here is the real scientific 
investigation of a department of criminal soci- 
ology: careful search into the causes of crime— 
economic, suggestive, hereditary ; and the use 
of the prison not as a place to huddle into 
silence the enemies of society, in order that 
respectable citizens may sleep o’ nights, but 
as a sociological laboratory in which, through 
experiment and observation, attempts may be 
made to reclaim the individual as well as to 
diagnose the disease. Mr. Henderson con- 
cludes with a grave and eloquent plea to the 
members of the churches, and all concerned 
with the progress of the world, to take up 
seriously the study of these important ques- 
tions. He adds in the appendix a really 
excellent bibliography for further study. This 
work can confidently be recommended as 
an admirable introduction to the whole ques- 
tion, especially helpfui to all ministers of 
religion, students of social disease, adminis- 
trators of local government, and those com- 
pelled by position or by conscience to direct 
intercourse with these lamentable by-products 
of the life of modern cities. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. 
Dobell (interesting), Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Faweett (portraits), Mr. Higham, Mr. Hol- 
lings (good), Messrs. Maggs (some cheap rare 
books), Mr. Menken, Messrs. Myers & Co. 
(interesting), Messrs. Parsons & Sons, Messrs. 
Rimell & Sons, Mr. Russell Smith, and Mr. 
Spencer (strong in Dickensiana). We have 
also catalogues from Mr. Downing and Mr. 
Lowe of Birmingham, Messrs. George’s Sons 
of Bristol (local history), Messrs. Deighton, 
Bell & Co. and Messrs. Heffer & Son of Cam- 
bridge (good lists), Mr. Baxendine, Mr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Clay of Edinburgh (interest- 
ing), Mr. Miles and Messrs. Young & Sons of 
Leeds, Messrs. Browne & Browne of New- 
castle (good), Mr. Blackwell of Oxford 
(classics), and Mr. Fehrenbach of Sheffield. 


SrEcrAL attention may be called to the 
elaborate illustrated catalogues issued by 
Messrs. Denham & Co., Messrs. J. & J. 
Leighton, Messrs. Sotheran & Co., and Mr. 
Voynich, which contain excellent reproduc- 
tions of some of the treasures offered and 
should be a joy to the book-lover. 


WE have on our table Everyday Life in Cape 
Colony in Time of Peace, by X. C. (Fisher 
Unwin),—Modern Book-keeping and Accounts, 
by W. Adgie: Part II. Intermediate (Mac- 
millan), — Central and South America, with 
the West Indies, edited by A. J. Herbertson 
(Black),—In Realms of Gold (Arnold),—French 
Songs and Verses, edited by A. L. Middleton 
(Sonnenschein), — In the World of Books 
(Arnold),—Athalie, Tragédie, by J. Racine, 
edited by F. C. de Sumichrast (Macmillan) ,— 
Le Misanthrope, a Comedy, by J. B. Poquelin- 
Moliére (Dent),—The Early Life of the Young 
Cuckoo, by W. P. Westell (Burleigh),— Handy 
Newspaper List, 1902 (C. & E. Layton),—A 
Catalogue of all the Publications of the late Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, compiled by Victor 
Collins (Paris, Lépice),—Reconciled: a Romance 
of Kashmir, by Alan Macdonald (Everett),— 
Faith: its Freaks and Follies, by C. T. Gor- 
ham (Watts),—Third Orders, by J. G. Adderley 
and C. L. Marson (Mowbray), — Demonic 
Possession in the New Testament, by Wm. M. 
Alexander (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— 
Armageddon, by V. Brown (Portland, Oregon), 
—Poems, by W. V. Moody (Houghton & Co.), 
—Lyrical Poems, by Henrik Ibsen, selected 
and translated by R. A. Streatfeild (Elkin 





ahead of England, conditions appear much the 
same. It is in the fourth part, dealing with 


| the Puppet-Play, by R. Pischel, translated by 
M. C. Tawney (Luzac), — La Principessa 
Belgiojoso, by R. Barbiera (Milan, Treves),— 
Nuova Antologia, Indici Trentennali, 1866-1895, 
by Guido Biagi (Rome, Paravia),—and Gran- 
dezza e Decadenza di Roma, by G. Ferrero 
(Milan, Treves). Among New Editions we have 
How to Speak Dutch, by W. S. Logeman and 
J. F. van Oordt (Kegan Paul),—Thackeray’s 
Paris Sketch - Book (Macmillan), — and The 
Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, by T. W. 
Saunders and R. M. Stephenson (H. Cox). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Emphasised Bible: Old Testament. Vol. 3, 8/ net; in 
1 vol., 22/5 net; Old and New Testament in 1 vol., 
30/ net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Some Feudal Coats of Arms from Heraldic Rolls, 1298-1418, 
illustrated by J. Foster, 8vo, 12,6 net. 
Poetry and Drama, 
Segall (J. B.), Corneille and the Spanish Drama, 12mo, 6/ 
Turberville (W.), The Saxon Saga, and other Poems, 7/6 
History and Biography. 
Budge (E. A. Wallis), History of Egypt, illustrated, 4 vols, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net each, 
Dalbiac (P. H.), History of the 45tb, lst Nottinghamshire 
Regiment (Sherwood Foresters), 8vo, 3/6 
Davidson (A. F.), Alexandre Dumas (pére), his Life and 
Works, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Morang’s Annual Register of Canadian Affairs, 1901, edited 
by J. C. Hopkins, 8vo, 12/6 
Segliman (E. R. A.), The Economic Interpretation of History, 
cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 
Wiel (A ), The Story of Verona, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Philology. 
Bullock (T. L.), Progressive Exercises in the Chinese Lan- 





guage, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Woodley (O. I. and M.S.) and Carpenter (G. R.), Founda- 
tion Lessons in English Grammar, roy. 1¢mo, 2/6 
Science. 
Baldwin (J. M.), Development and Evolution, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Defendorf (A. R.), Clinical Psychiatry, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Frenke! (H. S.), The Treatment of Tabetic Ataxia, 12/6 net. 
Schofield (A. T.), The Force of Mind; or, the Mental Factor 
in Medicine, cr. vo, 5/ net. 
Slate (F.), Physics, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Stewart (R. W.) and Don (J.), Matriculation Physics: 
Heat, Light, and Sound, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
General Literature. 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopzdia for 1901, 21/ net. 
Becke (L.), The Strange Adventures of James Shervinton, 
and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Elwell (J. B.), Bridge, its Principles and Rules of Play, 
12mo, 5/ net. 
Fielding (H.), The Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 2 vols. 
12mo, 3/ net. 
Jones (J.), My Angel Friend ; or, a Vision of a Brighter Day, 
er. 8vo, 6/ net. 
McCarthy (Michael J. F.), Priests and People in Ireland, 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Marsh (R.), The Twickenham Peerage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mathers (H.), “‘ Honey,” cr. 8vo, 6/ 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Knieschke (W.), Bibel u. Babel, 1m. 
Fine Art. 
Mazel (A.), La Photographie Artistique en Montagne, 6fr. 
Science. 
Barot (Dr.), Guide Pratique de l’Européen, 5fr. 
Encyklopidie der mikroskopischen Technik, brsg. v. P. 


Ehriich, Part1,10m. 
Flammarion (C.), Les Eruptions Volcaniques, 3fr. 50. 








THE HARROW PANELS BEARING SHERIDAN’S 

AND BYRON'S NAMES. 

The Rectory, Fow!mere, Royston, Herts. 
Recentiy, at the request of Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, I wrote 
for the archives of Harrow School an account of 
an incident in my father’s Harrow schooldays. 
The incident is in connexion with these panels, 
In the hope that it may interest your readers 
and discover the evidence I desire, I briefly 
summarize the statement for your columns. 
My father was at Harrow when Byron’s name 
was in its earliest fame (1814-1819). A panel, 
bearing Sheridan’s and Byron’s autograph in- 
cisions, was by some cause damaged, and, so 
far as I remember, removed. My father, having 
repute as a carver of names, was commissioned 
by the head master to use his pocket-knife in 
placing on the new panel the two illustrious 
names damaged or removed by the mischance to 
the original panel. : } 
This, Dr. Butler told me, tallied with Harrow 
tradition. There being two panels at the school 





Mathews),—Trial and Triumph: a Coronation 
Ode, by R. Blake (Greening),—The Home of 


bearing those names, one was by tradition said 
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to be genuine, the other spurious. And Dr. 
Butler added that there seemed to him a touch 
of Sheridan’s idiosyncrasy which corroborated 
the tradition, inasmuch as on the ‘‘ genuine” 
panel the great wit’s name begins very large 
and ends very small. My little story was wel- 
comed as throwing fresh light upon the dim 
features of the tradition. 

The librarian of Harrow, in an article (Har- 
yovian, December 14th, 1901) which he kindly 
forwarded to me, says that investigation has 
corroborated my report of damage to one panel, 
but only very partial, and that the restoration 
by my father’s knife is no more than a small 
part of three letters “‘on the third panel north- 
ward of the fireplace” in the Fourth Form 
Room. 

Mr. Lascelles says, in a private letter covering 
the article aforesaid, ‘‘ You will not regret 
having played the part of Balaam in helping to 
prove the authenticity of the inscription instead 
of demolishing it.” Quite so; except that, as 
I never desired to play the part of Balaam, so I 
do not aspire to play the part of Balaam’s ass. 

Here comes in that discovery of evidence of 
which I spoke. The evidence was in my father’s 
library until his death in 1871. Then by care- 
lessness we, his children, lost it. But it reposes 
upon somebody’s bookshelves to-day ; and, to 
set the matter at rest and to clear up an interest- 
ing bit of Harrow history, I want to recover that 
evidence. 

The evidence consists of a book—so far as I 
remember, a Cicero’s ‘De Officiis’—bound in 
calf, and of demy 8vo size or thereabouts ; 
altogether a handsome volume, upon the fly-leaf 
of which is a long Latin inscription in the head 
master’s writing stating the cause of its presen- 
tation to Henry Reginald Yorke. By thatinscrip- 
tion the matter is likely to be finally settled. 
Many in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire 
will the more readily search their shelves if I 
mention that my father was their old friend 
the Rector of Wimpole and Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. 

If any of your readers has that book in his 
possession, I shall be grateful if he would com- 
municate with me. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL YORKE. 








‘THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS.’ 
Whiteholm, Shoreham, Sussex, August 16, 1902. 

I] HAVE just been reading with much pleasure 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s interesting work ‘A 
History of the House of Douglas.’ I think, 
however, he has fallen into an error when, in 
treating of the temporary fall of the Livingstons 
in 1449, he says (vol. i. p. 168) :— 

“ Parliament, meeting in January, 1450, forfeited 
all the Livingstone lands and sent the two sons of 
Sir James to the scaffold. Sir James himself 
managed to escape from Blackness Castle, and 
found refuge with his son-in-law the Earl of Ross, 
Lord of the Isles.” 

Contemporary evidence relating to this obscure 
period of Scottish history is certainly scanty, 
but from charters of the reign of James II. it is 
very clear that the two members of the Living- 
ston family executed on this occasion were 
Robert Livingston, the Comptroller, and Alex- 
ander Livingston the younger, of Callendar. 
This Robert was a rich merchant of Linlith- 
gow, and during the reigns of James I. and II. 
had been one of the custumars of Linlithgow, 
and Master of the Works of Linlithgow Palace 
(* Exchequer Rolls of Scotland,’ iv. and v.). 
He was certainly not a son of Sir James, 
afterwards first Lord Livingston of Callendar, 
and, as he is often designated of Middlebinning, 
‘was probably the Robert who is mentioned as 
the second son of Henry Livingston of Maners- 
toun in a charter of James I., April 21st, 1431 
(‘Registrum Magni Sigilli,’ iii, 105). He is 
mentioned as deceased in a charter dated 
May 22nd, 1450 (ibid., iv. 30, 136). 

As to Alexander Livingston the younger, 
Constable of Stirling Castle 1447-8, he was also 





certainly not a son, buta younger brother of Sir 
James. For in King James II.’s charter to 
Alexander Napier of the lands of Philde 
(March 7th, 1450), the forfeited estate of the 
above Alexander, he is clearly designated 
therein as ‘‘ Alexander Livingston, son of the 
said Sir Alexander Livingston ” (ibid., iv. 30) ; 
the elder Alexander being the well-known 
former guardian of James II., and at this date 
Justiciarius Regni Scotiz, and the father of 
Sir James Livingston of Callendar. Sir Alex- 
ander’s advanced age probably saved his neck, 
as he only suffered imprisonment. 

I have derived so much pleasure from the 
perusal of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s volumes that 
it seems rather churlish to have to make a com- 
plaint. But why does such a learned authority 
on Scottish history fall into the vulgar error of 
writing ‘‘ Livingstone ” for ‘‘ Livingston”? He 
might with as much reason write ‘‘ Hamiltone ” 
instead of ‘*‘ Hamilton.” I should like also to 
be allowed to protest against the usual assertion, 
made much of by Mr. Crockett in his romance 
‘The Black Douglas,’ that the elder Sir Alex- 
ander Livingston of Callendar was ‘‘a new man,” 
in the sense that he was the first of his family 
to arrive at distinction. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Alexander Livingston 
was of ancient descent. There is no need to 
go back as far as Living, the Saxon landowner, 
who bequeathed the church of Livingston to the 
monks of Holyrood, in the early part of the 
twelfth century, and who figures in the Living- 
ston genealogy much as the ‘‘ black grey man ” 
does in that of the noble house of Douglas. It 
is sufficient for my purpose to point out that 
Sir William Livingston, the first of the house 
of Callendar, who fought so gallantly at the 
disastrous battle of Neville’s Cross(October 17th, 
1346) that David II. had created him a knight 
banneret, was of sufficient importance to have 
been appointed by that unlucky monarch one 
of his commissioners to arrange with those of 
England for his ransom, as well as the terms 
of peace between the two countries. In this 
capacity, during the tedious negotiations that 
followed, he was on an equality with such noble 
barons as the Earl of March, the first Earl of 
Douglas, and others. His seal is still to be 
found attached to the treaty of peace finally 
executed at Berwick-on-Tweed, October 5th, 
1357. It bears the three cinquefoils of Living- 
ston within the double tressure of Scotland. 
His son (or grandson ?) was Sir John Livingston 
of Callendar, who was a member of the council 
appointed by Robert III. in 1399 to assist the 
Duke of Rothesay in the government of the 
kingdom, and who fell in battle at Homildon 
Hill, a.p. 1402, together with two other knights 
of his surname. This Sir John was the father 
of James II.’s guardian, so the latter certainly 
had a distinguished pedigree for a ‘‘ new man.” 
Sir John Livingston, moreover, had married, as 
his second wife, a daughter of Sir James Douglas 
of Dalkeith, and was one of the executors 
named in the latter’s will (a p. 1390)—a sufii- 
cient proof that Sir Alexander Livingston’s 
father was recognized as of ‘‘ gentle blood” by 
the house of Douglas. This lady’s mother was, 
moreover, a daughter of ‘‘ Black Agnes” of 
Dunbar, the famous Countess of March (vide 
‘ House of Douglas,’ x. 229 et seq.). 

E. B. Livingston. 








THE AGINCOURT “CHAPLAIN.” 
4, Lawn Road, Haverstock Hill. 

THE name of the chaplain who accompanied 
Henry V. to Agincourt and wrote the well- 
known account of the battle has long been an 
historical puzzle. The MS. itself is subscribed 
‘*auctore capellano,” and the writer speaks of 
himself as ‘‘ ascriptus clericali militize”; he has, 
therefore, usually been referred to as ‘‘ the 
chaplain,” ‘‘a priest,” ‘‘a clergyman,” and so 
on. 
Dr. Giles, who first edited the text in 1848, 
offered no solution as tothe writer's name. The 





next editor (Mr. B. Williams) in 1850 sug. 
gested Jean de Bordin (i.e., Bordiu or Bor. 
deaux), but Pauli (v. 686) proved in 1858 that 
the chaplain was certainly an Englishman (not 
a Frenchman), and that he was officially con. 
nected with the English Court. In 1874 Lenz 
(‘Konig Sigmund,’ p. 14) hit upon the true 
solution and identified the writer as Thomas 
Elmham, demonstrating at the same time that 
Elmham was not the author of the ‘Vita 
Henrici Quinti’ attributed to him by Hearne in 
1727. 

Lenz’s two conclusions, however, have hitherto 
found no acceptance in England, and even 
Henry V.’s latest biographer, Mr. Kingsford, 
while agreeing with the latter of them, still 
rejects the former on the ground that “we 
have no evidence that Elmham was ever in 
Henry V.’s service” (‘ Henry V.,’ preface, p. v), 

But fortunately this difficulty can be set at 
rest by a reference to Sir G. F. Duckett’s 
‘Charters and Records of Cluni,’ vol. ii. p. 21, 
where there is a letter written by Elmham him- 
self in the Palace at Westminster, saying that 
he is ‘‘in negociis penes dominum regem expe- 
diendis multipliciter prepeditus,” while in an 
earlier letter (Duckett, ii. 15) the king expressly 
calls him ‘‘capellanus noster.” There should, 
therefore, henceforward be no doubt at all that 
the ‘‘chaplain” who sailed with the king from 
Southampton and returned with him to Dover 
and London was no other than Thomas Elm- 
ham, the Cluniac Prior of Lenton, near Not- 
tingham. J. Hamitton WYLIE, 








‘THE PISTILL OF SUSAN.’ 
Kersiebank, Cambuslang. 

Tue eighth line of stanza xxii. of ‘The 
Pistill of Susan’ is evidently corrupt in the 
Vernon, Phillipps, Cottonian, and Add. 22,283 
MSS., but may easily be restored by very slight 
emendation. According to the Vernon MS. the 
stanza reads :— 

Nou pei dresse hire to dep withouten any drede, 

And lede forp pat ladi louesum of lere. 

Grete god, of his grace, of 3iftes* un-gnede, 

Help with pe holi gost and heript hir prayere. 

He directed pis dom and pis delful dede 

To Danyel pe prophete of dedes so dere ; 

Such 3iftes god him jaf in his 3oupehede, 

3it failed hit a fourteniht ful of be 3ere, 

Nouht layne, &e. 

The variant readings are :— 

30t faylid hym a fourtenight ful of a yere.—P. 

3ett fayled he a fourteny3t of a full 3ere.—C, 
The Add. MS. agrees with the Vernon. Modern 
editors have silently followed one or other of 
the readings of the MSS., with the exception of 
M. Amours, whose comment on the line is: 
‘*The meaning is plain, but what does it refer 
to?” Now the answer, it seems to me, is 
scarcely doubtful. Daniel, according to Rab- 
binical and Patristic tradition, was a youth 
twelve years of age when he rescued Susanna 
from the wicked Elders (vide S. Ign. ad Magn. 
Sulpit., 2 Theod.). I suggest, therefore, that 
the poet wrote, 

3it faylid he of fourtene ful of a 3ere, 

which, besides being plain of meaning, is in 
harmony with tradition, J. T. T. Brown. 





THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. LoneMAN promise for the coming 
autumn season Mallet du Pan and the French 
Revolution, by Bernard Mallet, —The Prin- 
ciples of Land Defence, by Capt. H. F. 
Thuillier, — Rochester, and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles II., by the 
author of ‘The Life of Kenelm Digby,’—The 
Historical Essays of the late Bishop Stubbs, 
edited by Mr. Hassall, of Christ Church,—Rural 
England, by H. Rider Haggard, 2 vols.,—The 
late Bishop Creighton’s Historical Essays 


and Reviews, edited by Mrs. Creighton,— 
t Herde in the MS. 





* Gultes in the MS, 
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Laughter and Humour, by Prof. J. Sully,— 
Records of Lumsden’s Horse, edited by H. H. S. 
Pearse, — Constitutional Law, by the Hon. 
Emlin McClain (‘‘ American Citizen Series”), 
~The Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions, by Arthur 
John Booth, — Response in the Living and 
Non- Living, by Jagadis Chunder Bose, 
—Light Railway Construction, by R. 
Parkinson,—The Great Mountains and Forests 
of South America, by Paul Fountain, — The 
Christian Tradition, by the Rev. Leighton 
Pullan; Sunday, by the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan ; 
and Devotional Books, by Canon Bodington 
(* Oxford Library of Practical Theology”), 
—A Christian Apologetic, by the Very Rev. 
Wilford L. Robbins; Pastoral Visitation, by 
Canon Savage; The Study of Church History, 
by Prof. W. E. Collins; Authority and the 
Principle of Obedience, by the Dean of Christ 
Church ; and Science and Religion, by the Rev. 
P. N. Waggett (‘‘ Handbooks for the Clergy’), 
— Priestly Blemishes; or, some Secret 
Hindrances to the Realization of Priestly 
Ideals, a second course of practical lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Canon 
Newbolt, Anima Christi: Devotional Addresses, 
by the Rev. Jesse Brett,—the second volume 
of The Age of the Fathers, by the late Prof. 
Bright, D.D., edited by the Warden of Keble 
College and Mr. C. H. Turner, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford,—The Romance Book, edited 
by Mr. Andrew Lang,—The Burges Letters: a 
Story for Children, by Edna Lyall,—Chubby : a 
Nuisance, by Mrs. Penrose,—Alick’s Adven- 
tures, by W. R.,—The Adventures of Captain 
John Smith, by E. P. Roberts,—Life the Inter- 
preter, a novel by Phyllis Bottome, — The 
Manor Farm, by M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell), 
—and Things We Thought Of: told from 2 
Child’s Point of View, by the author of ‘All 
about All of Us.’ 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation 
the following works of fiction: A Prince of Good 
Fellows, by R. Barr, illustrated by E. J. Sulli- 
van, —No Other Way, by Sir Walter Besant, illus- 
trated by C. D. Ward,—Anna of the Five Towns, 
by Arnold Bennett,—The Concession-hunters, 
by Harold Bindloss,—Neither Jew nor Greek, by 
Violet Guttenberg,—The Sacred Crescents, by 
William Westall,—Black Shadows, by George 
Manville Fenn,—The Wine of Finvarra, by 
C. L, Antrobus,—Drewitt’s Dream, by W. L. 
Alden,—Knitters in the Sun: a Pastoral, by 
Algernon Gissing,—Silk and Steel, by H. A. 
Hinkson,—The Belforts of Culben, by Edmund 
Mitchell,—The Heart of a Girl, by Florence 
Warden, — The Story of Leah, by Harry 
Lindsay,—Hernando, by Owen Hall,—A Girl 
Capitalist, by Florence A. Bright,—The Man 
who Lost his Past, by Frank Richardson, illus- 
trated by Tom Browne,—Her Ladyship: a 
Romance of the House of Valmore, by 
T. W. Speight,—and The Confessions of a 
Violinist, by T. L. Phipson. They also 
promise a new volume of poems by Mr. 
Swinburne, — a new series of Condensed 
Novels: New Burlesques, by Bret Harte,— 
Truth, by Emile Zola, translated by E. A. Vize- 
telly,—Mr. Austin Dobson’s Side- Walk Studies, 
—cheaper editions of Mr. C@hurton Collins’s 
Illustrations of Tennyson, and his monograph 
on Swift, —Lake-Country Rambles, by William 
T. Palmer,—a new edition of the first series 
of Mr, W. S. Gilbert’s Plays; also one of Dr. 
Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook,—The Best of the 
Fun, by Capt. E. Pennell-Elmhirst(‘Brooksby ”), 
—The Reign of Queen Anne, by Justin 
McCarthy,—Bar, Stage, and Platform: Auto- 
biographic Memories, by Herman Merivale,— 
and The Prisoner in the Dock: Four Years’ 
Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts, 
by James Greenwood. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. will publish 
thefollowing books duringthe autumn season :— 
Cap’n Nat’s Treasure : a Tale of Old Liverpool, 


Davidson,—The Parting of the Ways, by J. L. 
Hornibrook, —One of the Tenth : a Tale of the 
Royal Hussars, by William Johnson,—Gold or 
Dross? by J. W. Kneeshaw, — Crown and 
Empire: a Popular Account of the Lives, Public 
and Domestic, of Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
andra, by A. E. Knight,—Lost in the Slave 
Land ; or, the Mystery of the Sacred Lamp Rcck, 
by W.M. Graydon,—My Dogs, by E. R. Young, 
—Coral ; or, a Sea Waif and her Friends, by 
C. Murray,—The Last Earl Grahame, by the 
Rev. J. M. Dryerre,—The Tramp Ship’s Fate : 
a Story of a Secret Commission, by F. M. 
Holmes,—Marigold’s Fancies, byL. E. Tiddeman, 
—In the Bonds of Silence, by ». ™.. Hornibrook, 
—Philip’s Inheritance ; or, Into a far Country, 
by F. Spenser,— Well Done ! Stories of Brave 
Endeavour, edited by C. D. Michael,—Vol. II. 
of the Bible in Modern English, by Ferrar 
Fenton, — The Conquest of the Air: the 
Romance of Aerial Navigation, by John Alex- 
ander,—Donald’s Victory, by Lydia Phillips, 





—The Home of his Fathers, by L. Camp- 
bell Davidson, — A Great Patience, by L. 
Moberly Queen Alexandra, the Nation’s Pride, 
by Mrs. C. N. Williamson,—Olive Chauncey’s 
Trust, by Mrs. E. R. Pitman,— Whither Bound ! 
a Story of Two Lost Boys, by Owen Landor,— 
Sunshine and Snow, by Harold Bindloss,—At 
the Bend of the Creek, an Australian Story, by 
E. Gertrude and Annie A. Hart,—Crown Jewels, 
by Heather Grey,—Donalblaine of Darien, by 
J. M. Oxley,—Eon the Good, and other Poems, 
by C. Murray,—Faithful Friends, by C. A. 
Mercer,—Only Roy, by E. M. Waterworth and 
Jennie Chappell,—Bruno’s Prize : Pictures and 
Stories for Merry and Wise, by D. J. D.,—We 
Three and Grandpapa! a Picture Story Book 
for Little Ones, by J. D.,—After the Ball and 
March Away! two books of pictures and stories, 
—Midge, by L. E. Tiddeman,—The Conjuror’s 
Wand, by H. S. Streatfeild,—three additional 
volumes in ‘The New Century Leaders” Series, 
—also reprints of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and 
‘ Westward Ho !’ 








‘A FRIEND OF NELSON.’ 


I am extremely sorry to trouble you, but 
your reviewer's comments on my remarks on 
his first review really cannot in justice be left 
without an answer. In the first place, he says, 
replying to my question whether it is the first 
or second word that he objects to in the phrase 
‘* first-class battleships,” used early in the last 
century, “ Both : they are equally impossible.” 
I confess I was doubtful as to the first. I have 
no direct contemporary authority for the ‘‘ first- 
class.” For the second I have authority in 
contemporary writing. It was, as a matter of 
fact, in use then. If “ first-class” is “ equally 
impossible,” that equality is sufficient. Of course 
I had studied those most obvious authorities 
for the battle of Copenhagen to which your 
reviewer refers me; but it is especially with 
regard to the further criticisms newly made that 
I must ask your indulgence to permit me a 
word. ‘The friend,” it is stated by your 


means new to criticism ; but it is not the most 
honest method, nor one that we expect to find 
employed in the Athencwm. 

Horace G. Hurcuinson. 


*,* Wecannot continue this controversy. As 
some weeks have passed since we read Mr. 
Hutchinson's volume we may not remember it 
accurately, but it does describe a party of nigger 
minstrels at a fair or festive gathering in 1805 ; 
and a letter dated in June (?), 1802, is given as 
Nelson’s acknowledgment of the introduction of 
a young oflicer who is described as having been 
with him in the summer of 1801. ‘‘ Battle- 
ships” or ‘‘ first-class battleships” were quite 
unknown in the navy till about fifteen or twenty 
years ago. And in no case, even now, could a 
74-gun ship be designated first-class. In 1805 
she was a third-rate line-of-battle ship. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Canon Arncer, like Edward FitzGerald, 
is a great admirer of Crabbe, and he, too, 
hopes to convert the public to share his faith 
in a volume soon to be published. 


Mrs. Humrury Warn is going to lecture 
in Glasgow next January. 


Mr. Hassatt, of Christ Church, has been 
editing, under the title of ‘ Historical Essays,” 
the late Bishop Stubbs’s famous introduc- 
tions in the following volumes of the 
‘Rolls Series”’: ‘Memorials of St. Dun- 
stan,’ ‘Gesta Henrici II. et Ricardi I, 
Chronica Rogeri de Hoveden,’ ‘ Memorials 
of Richard I.,’ the ‘Memoriale Walteri de 
Coventry,’ and ‘Radulfi de Diceto Opera. 
Historica.’ Messrs. Longman are the pub- 
lishers. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for September con- 
tains the first of a series of articles entitled 
‘Prospects in the Professions,’ which are 
intended to deal with them from the point 
of view of a parent who wishes to launch 
his sons on the world, but who is ignorant 
both as to the necessary preliminaries and 
the reasonable prospects of the various 
careers. The present number deals with 
‘The Royal Navy.’ Viscount St. Cyres 
contributes an appreciation of Martin 
Tupper, and Mr. Horace Hutchinson in 
‘On a Forest’ revives memories of deer- 
stalking days. Lady Grove discusses the 
question, ‘ Hotels as Homes?’ and Mr. 
Alexander Innes Shand writes of ‘The 
England of Arthur Young and Cobbett.’ 
In ‘The Arcadian Children’ Mr. H. C. 
Minchin retells an old legend of Pausanias ; 
‘ The Intrusions of Peggy ’ and ‘ The Four 
Feathers’ run their course, while Mr. Frank 
Richardson in ‘The Salamander of Toque- 





reviewer, ‘‘ is introduced to Nelson a year after 
he has been received into Nelson’s favour.” I 
have re-read the book, and I emphatically affirm 
that this is not true. I have made nosuch stupid 
error, and cannot find out the slightest founda- 
tion for the statement that I have so erred. 
Again, it is said, in your reviewer's latest com- 
ments, ‘‘in 1805 nigger minstrels did not fre- 
quent English fairs,” the implication being that 
Ihad stated or implied that they did so frequent 
them. My remark in the book, after giving an 
account of some such performance, is: ‘‘ I have 
some idea that it was the first of its kind ever 
given in England.” I distinctly said it was an 
original idea on the part of its author. 

Of course the method of stating or of implying 
that your author has made some ridiculous 


ville’ recounts the tragi-comedy of a French 
watering-place. 


Tue September Blackwood contains a 
further instalment of Mr. Reginald Wyon’s 
‘Montenegrin Sketches,’ and also Mr. Hugh 
Clifford’s amusing experiences while ‘ Pilot- 
ing Princes’ at home and abroad. Other 
contributions to the number are three 
poems translated from Leopardi by Sir 
Theodore Martin; ‘A Military View of the 
Coronation, by One of the Crowd’; ‘Golf 
and the New Ball’; another instalment of 
those clever sketches, ‘On the Heels of De 
Wet’; and ‘ Ave Venezia atque Vale.’ 





blunders which he has not made, and attributing 





by R. Leighton, —Those Berkeley Girls, by L. C. 


to him statements that are not his, is by no 


Tue English Illustrated Magazine for 
September will contain a paper on ‘Chateau- 
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briand,’ by Mr. Arthur Berrington, while 
Mr. A. J. Hughes writes on ‘Wit at the 
Court of Charles IT.’ 


Tue King has granted a Royal Charter, 
appropriately dated August 8th, incor- 
porating ‘the British Academy for the 
Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and 
Philological Studies,” which is thus fairly 
launched on what may be hoped will prove 
a distinguished career. 


Awone the forty-nine persons who are 
named in the Charter as the first Fellows of 
the new Academy are the following: Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, Lord Dillon, Lord 
Reay, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Lecky, Mr. 
Bryce, Sir W. R. Anson, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, Sir 
Richard Jebb, Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, Sir 
©. P. Ilbert, Dr. Monro, Dr. A. W. Ward, 
Dr. Caird, Profs. Pelham, Rhys, Cowell, 
Skeat, Driver, Maitland, and W. M. Ramsay, 
Sir Leslie Stephen, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
and other men of distinction. 


Mr. Rozerr ALEc Peppiz writes from the 
Pharos Club :— 

“TI notice in your issue of the 16th inst. a 
review of ‘ Wasted Fires,’ a novel by Hume 
Nisbet. Is not this book a republication, under 
a new title and without any indication of the 
fact, of ‘Ashes,’ published by the Authors’ 
Co-operative Publishing Company in 1890 ?” 

Unver the general title of ‘‘ The King’s 
Library,” Mr. Moring, of the De La More 
Press, proposes toissueasmall library of Eng- 
lish classics. A certain number of the books 
are being sumptuously printed in folio and 
quarto. Thefirst volume willbe ‘The Mirrour 
of Vertue in Worldly Greatness; or, the Life 
of Sir Thomas More, Knight,’ by William 
Roper, to be followed by ‘ Kikon Basilike’; 
‘Shakespeare’s Ovid,’ being Arthur Gold- 
ing’s translation of ‘The Metamorphoses’; 
and the Percy Folio of ‘ Old English Ballads 
and Romances.’ Other sections of ‘‘The 
King’s Library” will include old English 
plays, ‘English Character Books,’ a 
special Shakspeare series, dealing in the 
first instance with the originals of the plays, 
and a popular series, differentiated in 
siza and appearance from the pocket 
libraries now in vogue, to be called ‘“‘The 
King’s Classics.” Richard Bury’s ‘Love 
of Books’ will inaugurate this last section, 
and will be issued on October 25th. ‘The 
King’s Library ” will be under the general 
editorship of Mr. Israel Gollancz. 


In a letter which appeared in the Zimes 
on August 14th Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie states that the law officers of the 
Crown had declared that it was no longer 
possible to grant charters authorizing the 
exercise of sovereign rights within the 
limits of the Empire, and implies that 
the grant of the Niger Charter first broke 
down this view. This is a mistake on a 
matter of historical moment. ‘Sovereign 
tights” begs the question, and “ within 
the limits of the Empire” begs another. 
But the grant of a charter to the British 
North Borneo Company, essentially of the 
same nature as that afterwards granted to 
the Niger Company in 1886, was settled in 
1880, without opposition on the point of law 
involved. 


Miss Berna - Epwarps’s new story, 


“Mock Beggars’ Hall,’ is being “slipped” 





by Dr. Wright, with its predecessors, ‘The 
Lord of the Harvest’ and ‘ Suffolk Court- 
ship,’ for his ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ In the 
three stories, which are, in fact, reminis- 
cences, occur words and phrases now quite 
ra out of use, and many very expressive 
orms. 


Mr. J. L. Haney writes from the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, U.S. :— 

‘*T am preparing for immediate (private) 
publication an exhaustive bibliography of 
Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, and I intend to 
include a list of the numerous volumes enriched 
by his marginalia. Some of these books are 
now in the British Museum and are thus 
accessible to scholars ; but a large number were 
scattered on the sale of the library of Prof. J. H. 
Green, Coleridge’s literary executor. Likewise, 
there are volumes formerly belonging to Lamb, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Dr. Gillman, and others, 
which were more or less extensively annotated 
by S. T. C. May I ask the courtesy of a brief 
note in an early number of the Athenewm to 
call the attention of your readers to my search ? 
I wish to indicate the present whereabouts of 
the precious volumes, and shall be grateful for 
any information concerning the marginalia or 
other interesting Coleridgeana.” 


Tue next volume to be published in ‘‘ The 
Saints” series by Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 
will be a ‘Life of St. Cajetan,’ by the 
late M. R. de Maulde la Claviére, author 
of the‘ Art of Life,’ who died suddenly on 
May 29th last. The saint is by no means 
well known to the public, and should 
not be confounded with the cardinal who 
tried to induce Luther to retract. He 
was a contemporary of Ignatius Loyola, 
and he was almost as closely connected 
as Ignatius with the Catholic reaction. 
Founder of the Order of the Theatines, 
St. Cajetan worked disinterestedly for 
interior reform in the Church. His 
period was that of Bembo, Sadolet, Vittoria 
Colonna, and Caraffa, and the study of 
his life brings the student into touch with 
the latter days of humanism. The transla- 
tion has been made by Mr. George Herbert 
Ely, and the book will be published in 
England and America in September. 


A new work on the China and Japan of 
half a century ago, by William Blakeney, 
R.N., entitled ‘On the Coasts of Cathay and 
Eipango,’ is about to be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It will contain information 
about these two countries which was un- 
known to Europeans till the voyage of the 
Acteon in far Eastern seas in 1856. The 
narrative is copiously illustrated by sketches 
made by the artist of the expedition. 


Bzsangon has in its turn been celebrating 
the centenary of the birth of Victor Hugo, 
its most distinguished native. The fétes of 
Saturday and Sunday last were not on 
nearly so imposing a scale as those in Paris 
last February, but they were in every sense 
official in character. The artists of the 
Comédie Francaise gave a rendering of the 
‘ Burgraves,’ under the direction of M. Jules 
Claretie, who also represented the Académie 
Frangaise. The monument to Hugo in the 
Place Granvelle, the work of M. Becquet, 
was inaugurated on Sunday, and speeches 
were made by M. Colsenet, the doyen of the 
Faculté des Lettres, by the Mayor of 
Besancon, by M. J. Claretie, and by M. 


| Trouillot. The house in which Hugo was 
‘ born is now occupied by a chemist. 
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Tue popularity of Mrs. Wharton’s ‘ Valley 
of Decision’ in the United States has de- 
cided the publishers to proceed at once with 
the issue of a cheap edition. The author 
herself is about to spend some months in 
Italy, and there also her romance has had 
an unusually favourable reception. 


M. Avotrue Brisson sends to Le Temps 
an entirely unpublished poem of Gérard de 
Nerval. It has an interest to English readers 
inasmuch as it appears to have been com- 
posed during a visit to this country in com- 
pany with Théophile Gautier and Landelle, 
the artist. The poem is as follows :— 

Il a vécu, tantdt gai comme un sansonnet, 

Tour a tour amoureux, insoucieux et tendre, 

TantOt sombre et réveur, comme un triste 
Clitandre ; 

Un jour, il entendit qu’A sa porte on sonnait : 

C’était la mort. Alors, il la pria d’attendre 

Qu’il efit posé le point 4’ son dernier sonnet, 

Et puis, sans s’émouvoir, il s’en alla s’étendre 

Au fond du coffre froid ot son corps frissonnait, 

I] était paresseux, 4 ce que dit l’histoire ; 

I] laissait trop sécher l’encre dans l’écritoire ; 

I] voulut tout savoir, mais il n’a rien connu... 

Et, quand vint le moment oi, las de cette vie, 

Un soir @’hiver, enfin, l’Ame lui fut ravie, 

I] s’en alla, disant: ‘ Pourquoi suis-je venu?” 

SraarsraArH ALFRED von Conta, the 
youngest and only surviving son of 
Goethe’s friend Karl Friedrich Anton von 
Conta, celebrated at Weimar on August 8th 
his ‘Golden Doctor Jubilium.” The 
Goethejahrbuch for 1901 published thirty- 
nine letters from Goethe to Conta and 
fifteen letters from the latter to the poet. 
Most of these letters, and the biographical 
elucidations, were supplied by Staatsrath 
von Conta, who also published a special 
monograph on the relations between Goethe 
and his father. 

Tue year 1908, says the Munich Allje- 
meine Zeitung, will be the three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the University of Jena. The Thuringian 
Historical Commission has undertaken the 
publication of two works as a memorial of 
the jubilee of the Thuringian university : 
‘A Chronicle of the University,’ by Dr. 
Stephan Stoy, and an ‘ Urkundenbuch,’ 
which is to contain the most important 
documents relating to its constitution and 
history, edited by Dr. E. Devrient. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers are 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 
Supplement to Vol. 8, containing Educa- 
tion in the Netherlands (5d.), by Mr. J. C. 
Medd ; Report of the President of Queen’s 
College, Galway, for the Session 1901-2 
(24d.); and Accounts of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland (17.). 








SCIENCE 
The Play of Man. By Karl Groos. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin, with a 
Preface by J. Mark Baldwin. (Heine- 
mann.) 
Tus book was preceded in 1898 by a similar 
one on ‘The Play of Animals’ by the same 
hand, rendered by the same translator. The 
two together are in one sense unique, for 
they form, so far as we know, the only pub- 
lished continuous work dealing with the 
sychology and philosophy of “play.” 
Hitherto one has had to search for scattered 
references to this subject in works not pur- 
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porting to deal specially with it. But though 
in one sense forming a collection of existing 
views, these books are very far from being 
a mere compilation. On the contrary, a 
definite theory is advocated, not new in its 
conception, indeed, but new in the wealth 
of illustration and thoroughness with which 
it is applied. It appears advisable to treat 
the two books together, partly because the 
second is in one sense a continuation of the 
first, and partly because some important 
modifications of original views are made 
in the later issue. It is extremely difficult 
to present an adequate account of so large 
a field of animal activity in the space of 
a review, but this difficulty is somewhat 
lessened by the fairly clear-cut nature 
of Prof. Groos’s theories. No doubt the 
want of definite and distinguishable English 
words for “ Voriibung,” ‘“ Einiibung,” and 
“Ausiibung”’ has rendered the expression 
of those theories more difficult than 
the nature of the subject necessitates. 
“Voriibung’’ we take to mean preparatory 
practice, which, however, is not of that 
organ or function for the exercise of 
which it is a preliminary. ‘‘ Kiniibung”’ we 
regard as practice of that organ or func- 
tion, which, however, stops short of “‘ Aus- 
iibung’’—the actual function at work. For 
example, some basis of dexterity—gained, 
perhaps, by general movements (Voriibung), 
if for a moment we may speak thus vaguely 
—is necessary before we practise the strokes 
(Einiibung), say, at billiards which later on 
we are to make when we play seriously 
(Ausiibung). We do not assert that the 
ordinary German usage is quite so sharply 
defined as we have made it, but, taking into 
account Prof. Groos’s theory and the greater 
definiteness which science demands, we think 
that the use of the words is correctly indi- 
cated above. The difficulty of translation 
becomes at once apparent. The three Eng- 
lish words “ preparation,’’ ‘ practice,” and 
“exercise’’ are overlapping and often inter- 
changeable. Yet probably it would have 
been well in the translation to adopt some 
one word for “‘ Voriibung,” ‘ Einiibung,” 
and ‘‘Ausiibung” respectively and adhere 
toit. Onp. 20 (‘ Play of Animals’) we have 
“exercise” where “‘ preparation” would be 
better, and “‘ Voriibung”’ and “ Einiibung ” 
are translated ‘‘exercise’’ and ‘‘ practice,”’ 
whereas shortly before they were translated 
“preparation” and “ practice,” and this is 
not an isolated case. Later the difficulty 
seems to have been felt, for in the second 
book we find (editor's preface) that “ Vor- 
iibung”’ is to be rendered “preparation,” 
“Einiibung” to be rendered “ habituation,” 
and “Ausiibung,” “exercise.” We still 
think that ‘practice’ is preferable to 
‘‘habituation” as a translation of “ Ein- 
iibung,” having due regard to Prof. Groos’s 
theory. ‘“ Habituation,” to our mind, carries 
with it a suggestion of the final and stereo- 
typed which does not seem very applicable 
to play on his theory. We shall, therefore, 
throughout this review use the word “ prac- 
tice” as an equivalent for “ Einiibung.” 
Prof. Groos fully recognizes the necessity 
for approaching the subject from a variety 
of standpoints—psychological, biological, 
physiological, and others; but in the light 
of a large theory such as he advances these 
distinctions may be largely denotative only. 
It may be presumed that in whatever depart- 





ment of thought or bodily activity we find 
play, and whatever classification we are 
considering, Prof. Groos maintains play to 
be a necessary preparation and practice for 
the serious activities of life, a divinely 
appointed means whereby civilization is 
rendered possible. 

A word of criticism may be applied to 
Prof. Groos’s general method. He says: 
“The essential point in the definition of 
play is its quality of practice or prepara- 
tion.” But this is not a psychological 
definition, though it occurs under the head- 
ing ‘Psychology of Play’ (‘Play of 
Animals,’ p. 288). For it would be generally 
admitted that, if the notion that the game 
was a preparation for an end other than 
itself entered the mind of the player, he 
would very soon cease to regard it as play 
at all. A possible definition from the 
standpoint of the onlooker it may be, though 
here it would seem to be defective, even if 
it be admitted that play is a preparation in 
any sense; for, if play does possess such a 
quality, youthful educational work possesses 
it still more. A full consideration of the 
fact that ‘‘ play” is a -comparative word 
and needs constant reference and antithesis 
to its correlative ‘‘ work” would probably 
have been not only most valuable, but also 
is imperatively demanded by the nature of 
the subject. Psychologically, then, what 
group of activities shall we examine in order 
to arrive at some synthetic statement? 
Where shall we find “play” in its most 
easily distinguishable form? Probably 
where it is most clearly and consciously 
distinguished from work. Prof. Groos, 
however, proceeds upon a different prin- 
ciple. ‘If the play of young animals be 
explained satisfactorily, then adult play 
would not offer any difficulty.’ ‘All 
genuine play is at first youthful play” 
(‘Play of Animals,’ p. 287). But should 
it not rather be said that very youthful 
activities are not very wisely called “ play ”’ 
at all from a scientific standpoint? For 
example, the struggles of very young 
children are apt to be fully charged with 
the emotional accompaniments of strife; 
much later does fighting become football, 
and a high stage of development is attained 
before a scrimmage engenders no ill 
feeling. Prof. Groos has himself traced 
the development of play (‘ Play of Animals,’ 
p- 298) from the stage in which, as he truly 
says, ‘‘subjectively there is no difference 
between practical activity and that kind of 
play,” and in which ‘‘ play appears psycho- 
logically as quite serious activity,” which is 
another way of saying that psychologically 
it is not play in any way. 

But there is, perhaps, a more cogent 
argument still, arising from the very nature 
of psychological science. It is impossible 
to interpret youthful play and animal play 
except by analyses derived from a considera- 
tion of our own playful states, so that, 
whether the matter be stated in that way or 
not, the psychology of play must and will 
depend upon our knowledge of adult play— 
of play in its most clearly differentiated 
forms. The usual psychological criteria of 
play may be admitted. Prof. Groos adds 
further psychological distinctions, in which 
it cannot be asserted that he is particularly 
successful: ‘“‘The feeling of pleasure that 
results from the satisfaction of instinct 





is the primary psychic accompaniment of 
play.” This compels the critic to ask, 
Is all play pleasurable? Does this 
criterion mark off ‘‘ play” from “ work”? 
Successful progress to an end, whether 
at work or play, is accompanied by 
pleasure. Moreover, instincts of self- 
preservation and procreation are very 
serious, far removed from playfulness, 
as Prof. Groos would readily admit, and 
pleasure in the highest degree attaches 
to successful activity in these directions. 
‘‘And further energetic action is in itself 
a source of pleasure.” It may be, but, on 
the other hand, it may not be. Play, more- 
over, is not always energetic; probably 
the pleasures of indolence are not the 
pleasures of mere quiescence, if, indeed, 
there be any such, but to call them 
‘energetic’? would be a positive misuse of 
the term. We have “that joy in ability or 
power which has confronted us as the most 
important psychic feature of play.” In 
many playful activities we do seem to revel 
in a self-expression which the real world 
often denies to us, but what shall be said of 
successful pioneer work in fields of know- 
ledge and industry? The ‘joy of being a 
cause”’ is here most pronounced, and we 
have either to regard such work as “ play” 
or toextend ‘‘this important psychic feature ”’ 
so widely that it loses its value as a specific 
attribute of play. Further, to many people, 
wearied with the strenuousness of real duties, 
social plays, in which the actors sink into 
insignificance, are perhaps the most satis- 
factory. 

We have already outlined the function of 
play in accordance with Prof. Groos’s theory. 
It is in addition further defined (‘ Play of 
Man,’ p. 375) as (1) that which elaborates 
‘immature capacities to full equality with 
perfected instinct,’ and (2) that which 
evolves ‘‘ hereditary qualities to a degree far 
transcending this, to a state of adaptability 
and versatility surpassing the most perfect 
instinct.’ With these dicta we have, 
however, to compare the following: 
“Play would, on the whole, contribute 
more to the weakening of existing instincts 
than to strengthen them or create new ones.” 
Play would thus seem to have a number of 
functions whose co-existence and compati- 
bility, to say the least, are not especially 
evident. It should be remembered that the 
author’s conception of instinct is a very rigid 
one. The perfected instinct will be reflex, cer- 
tain, and unmodifiable. One function of play 
appears to be to bring about such mechanical 
precision. But, again, its function is to 
weaken rudimentary instincts rather than 
to strengthen them. It is alittle difficult to 
see how their exercise in any case would 
weaken them, especially as playful exercise 
strengthens other instincts and brings them 
to perfection. Certainly it is a good device 
to let the bellicose boy play rackets and 
football, but you are hardly exercising the 
fighting instinct, you are rather diverting 
some muscular concomitants thereof. The 
other function of play above described— 
namely, that which breaks down instinctive 
action and converts it into intelligent 
activity—seems rather hard to realize in con- 
junction with the others given. The play 
which does this is the play of the initiator 
and the genius. There are very few 
ordinary playful activities which can be 
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brought under this description. Biology is 
said to have suffered from an ‘‘ englische 
Krankheit.”” This may be so, but it is 
permissible to think that a clear conception 
of biological recapitulation would have pro- 
duced a theory which would leave fewer out- 
standing facts, and which would be more 
internally coherent. 

As life advances each growing organism 
tends to activities which are consequent upon 
inherited proclivity or spontaneous varia- 
’ tion. Now, if the exercise of all those 
youthful nascent capacities is to be styled 
‘‘play,” the philosopher has before him 
no less a task than the whole scheme of 
development. Instinct, imitation, and fully- 
fledged volition all come before him and 
demand adequate treatment. Questions 
of definition arise which are far from 
being merely verbal. This tendency to 
activity in different forms Prof. Groos 
prefers to call ‘‘impulse.” This word is 
thus much broadened in its scope, since 
it usually connotes spasmodic outbursts 
rather than continuously directed action. 
“Instinct” will not do, perhaps, since the 
notions of infallibility, certainty, and non- 
modification are now strongly attached to 
it. Recent work, however, would seem to 
show that this idea of non-modification has 
been the result of paying too little attention 
to the actual imitative and directly educative 
influences among animals themselves. The 
function of imitation receives ample acknow- 
ledgment in Prof. Groos’s work, though it 
sometimes seems to us that he follows 
Prof. Baldwin too closely in greatly ex- 
tending its scope. Spontaneity must not 
be wholly lost sight of and swamped by 
imitative activity. This is only one of the 
many fields in which, nowadays, theorists 
attempt to explain all agency by influences 
from outside. 

We said that we had before us the whole 
scheme of development, and in part i. of 
‘The Play of Man’ the author traces the 
development of the senses and of movement 
in more or less detail. It is impossible to 
follow out closely so large a task, abun- 
dantly filled as it is with minutely illustra- 
tive reference. These sections are good 
reading, and would be useful to teachers 
provided they did not become wholly 
absorbed in the psychological aspect of the 
case. The sections are not equal in value, 
the one on colour-development, perhaps, 
calling more especially for critical comment. 
Prof. Groos does not seem to favour the view 
that there is any actual development in 
colour sensibility. He quite admits that 
young children appear to recognize and 
certainly prefer some colours before others. 
Still his view is that they know the cooler 
colours, but pass over them without interest. 
“That the cooler colours are imperfectly 
perceived is an unwarranted supposition” 
in the present state of knowledge. He 
thinks that there is little philological sup- 
port for the development theory either among 
the ancients or modern primitive tribes. 
The work of Dr. Rivers, published in the 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition, affords abundant evidence for the 
contrary view, both on philological grounds 
and by means of ‘‘ objective experiment.’’ 

No review in any way adequate can afford 
to overlook the able and searching criticism 
which these books afford of some of the 





various theories of play hitherto presented. 
The first may be called the surplus energy 
theory. We play, this theory says, when we 
have more vigour than the serious interests 
of life absorb. This is, at first sight, so clear 
as to seem a truism ; but is it satisfactory ? 
What, for example, are the serious activi- 
ties of young animals to which their play 
must be held a contrast? Where is the 
hyper-nutrition, the surplus vigour, which, 
according to this theory, characterizes the 
playful as opposed to the merely serious? 
Of course, if we have work to do and are 
bound to do it, we can hardly play at all if 
our energies are wholly exhausted by the 
work. And it is this common-sense concep- 
tion which has secured for the theory such 
vogue. But the-point is that we can play 
well enough when we cannot work and when 
we have not done our work. The Idle Ap- 
prentice is not a being with a surplusage 
of energy, he is rather an atavistic survival 
whose serious interests seem to be identical 
with our playful ones. Moreover, the con- 
ception of energy as a total something 
which can be drafted off at pleasure to any 
function or activity is only true within 
narrow limits. Such a theory as the above 
does not specify particular activities, and 
furnishes no reason why play should take 
this or that form. It is rather only a sort 
of limiting condition, without which play 
would not be possible. There seems reason 
to believe that even in this narrow sense 
the theory is not irrefragable. 

Another theory adversely criticized is the 
recreative theory of play. Physical exer- 
cise, for example, to the student means 
both a liberation of energy, which may be 
supposed to be stored up for purposes of 
movement, and at the same time a recupera- 
tion of the powers exhausted by study. From 
Prof. Groos’s standpoint an inadmissible nar- 
rowing of the scope of play is here effected. 
How can one explain the play of the young 
child and the young animal? It is no doubt 
most difficult indeed to do so, for their seri- 
ous activities are not marked off in such a 
way that we are able, in any intelligible 
sense, to call some of them ‘ work” and 
some of them recreative “play.” But there 
seems to be a more fundamental objection 
to the theory. Change of work, we are 
sometimes told, is as good as a holiday, and 
a well-arranged time-table of work is, for 
most of us, recreative in itself. Yet we 
should hesitate to call any of the work play 
because by its succession and alternation it 
becomes reciprocally recreative. Moreover, 
the recreative theory, like that of surplus 
energy, does not provide any indication as to 
the particular activities which play assumes. 

In part iii. of the second book the author 
presents a series of summarized conclusions 
from various standpoints, esthetic, socio- 
logical, and pedagogical. We will deal 
with the last only. Every student of 
pedagogical theory knows how violently and 
how regularly it has oscillated between the 
condemnation of play on the one hand and 
its glorification on the other. What would 
be the pedagogical upshot of Prof. Groos’s 
theory? There seems little doubt that, if 
the essence of play is ‘‘ preparation” and 
ie practice ” for the serious activities of life, 
1t gives a strong support to Rousseau and 
Froebel and to Naturalism in all its forms. 
Educational disciples have not been slow 
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‘* Animals teach their young to play, and for 
this reason I have said it would be unnatural 
for parents to be unconcerned about their 
children’s games.” 

‘* How else can individual qualities be so 

well brought out and developed as in the free, 
untrammelled use of all one’s powers?” 
Here it may be noted in passing that 
‘‘ unnatural,” as is often the case, means un- 
animal, but we are now specially concerned 
to press the fact that the author does not 
himself follow out the logical consequences 
of his theory. We find that “the child 
should not play too much.” 

‘‘Everything dangerous to life or health 
should be excluded or carefully regulated.” 

‘*Even the noble gift of imagination may 

from over-indulgence degenerate into a deadly 
poison.”—Pp, 405, 406. 
With much of this every one will cordially 
agree. But should not a consideration of 
such precepts have led the author, by a back- 
stroke, to a reconsideration of his premises? 
Changing needs and changing ideals operate 
upon each succeeding generation and impart 
to it its peculiar character. Just as animals 
in captivity repeat the activities, so far as 
they can, which in a state of nature were 
serviceable, so human beings by their plays 
perpetuate the past and live again in forms 
of thought and action which the real world 
may now proscribe. So the function of play 
in general is to act as a necessary and valu- 
able drag, saying to the hurried worker of 
modern times, If forward, then not too 
fast. 








ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


The Cambridge Natural History.—Vol. X. 
Mammalia. By F. E. Beddard. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—Mr. Beddard’s earlier works have, unfor- 
tunately, been so disfigured by passages of re- 
gretable carelessness that it is our duty and our 
pleasure to signalize the fact that in the 
volume before us there are but few blemishes 
of any importance. It is true that in the fol- 
lowing sentence there is an absence of any sign 
of mastery of his mother tongue or of the salient 
facts of his own anatomy :-— 

“The position of the limbs in the elephant tribe 
is unique among living animals; their straightness 
that is to say,and the absence or very slight develop- 
ment of angulation at the joints of the limb bones.” 
As the late Prof. Huxley used to insist in his 
lectures, it is precisely this straightness of the 
limb bones that gave rise, among peoples who 
found fossil elephant limb bones, and did not 
know living elephants, to the legends of giant 
men. This is a point in which Mr. Beddard’s 
editors, to whom he expresses his indebtedness, 
might have helped him. As their own studies 
have not lain much among fossil mammals they 
were, doubtless, unable to correct the misstate- 
ment that Hyzenarctos has been found in North 
Africa. It should be the Sivalik Hills and China. 
On the whole, and more particularly consider- 
ing that his work will be compared with 
the recent treatise of Flower and Lydekker, 
Mr. Beddard has produced a volume equal in 
interest and value to the others in the Cam- 
bridge series. In one respect we notice a point 
for objection— and that may be due to the 
pressure of the publishers—there are far too 
many illustrations from blocks in the possession 
of Messrs. Macmillan which are well known 
from their appearance in text-books of more or 
less good repute. Whatever the spirit of economy 
may have demanded, there is really no excuse 
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he reproduction of the preposterous figure of 
te all Tf the dog from Wiedersheim, in which 
that ill-drawn organ is shown with four upper 
incisors. As the book will probably go to a 
second edition one or two notes may be added 
on points of general interest. Like most English 
writers the author appears to be unaware of the 
existence in our Philosophical Traisactions of 
one of the few essays of a most remarkable 
Russian naturalist, W. Kowalevsky. Ina treatise 
on the osteology of the Hyopotamidze he showed 
that the modification of the limbs of hoofed 
animals had proceeded along two lines : one was 
that of ‘‘adaptive,” the other that of ‘‘in- 
adaptive moditication ”; of the former there are 
descendants, the victims of the latter have all 
failed in the struggle for existence. Mr. Beddard 
so thoroughly grasps what is meant by evolution 
that we are sure he will be glad to have his 
attention called tothis paper. In this connexion 
it may be added that the memoir of Julin 
on the development of teeth in Balzenoptera is 
one well worthy of mention. Once again, to 
be consistent in his evolution the author should 
speak not of the rudiments, but of the vestiges 
of toes in Anoplotherium. 


The Giant Fish of Florida. By J. Turner- 
Turner. (Pearson.)— Anglers are not now 
contented with one hemisphere in which two dis- 
play their prowess. Even the Namsen does 
not contain fish large enough for the eager 
salmon fisher. Like the Pellean youth, 


Aistuat, infelix angusto limite mundi. 


And so fashion now sends fishermen to Florida, 
and especially to that part of it known as Boca 
Grand Pass, where the mighty tarpon may be 
caught. It forms the motive of this book, 
though it is but a central figure in a crowd of 
catfish, sharks, rays, and kingfish, all of them 
enormous according to our insular notions of 
fish and fishing. Mr. Turner-Turner’s book is 
full of novelty and most interesting to all who 
are fond of rod and line. Had the tarpon been 
known in John Leech’s time what a delightful 
picture would there not have appeared of Mr. 
Briggs having a day’s tarpon fishing! The 
tarpon is but a gigantic herring, running 
at times to 200 lb. Unfortunately, it is 
scarcely worth eating, so that it is frequently 
caught and not gaffed, but drawn out of the 
water and then allowed its liberty again. It is 
fished for at the slack of the tide, and frequently 
by night, which in the case of a large fish natur- 
ally adds a spice of peril tothe sport. This noc- 
turnal fishing shows that one of the pleasures 
of tarpon fishing consistsin the fish’s habit of jump- 
ing high out of the water, as it may, and not 
infrequently does, fall upon the boat or even the 
angler himself, who must reckon beforehand on 
this playful exhibition of strength which may 
fling him in a moment out of the boat among 
sharks. Next it is famed for its great strength, 
endurance, and cunning. Indeed, the mahseer 
is the only fish which in these respects can be 
compared with it. The proper baits for a 
tarpon are considered to be four strips of 
mullet, cut from the white underpart of the 
striped mullet (Mugil cephalus), which is deemed 
to be the counterpart of the British grey mullet. 
Thus fishing for a tarpon resembles fishing for 
mackerel off our own shores, with all the tackle 
largely strengthened, and a “‘lask” cut from 
the underpart of a mullet for bait. What 
with the wild rushes of the fish when hooked, 
its leaping on and above the surface, and its 
prodigious strength, as likely as not the angler 
will before long be fain to hand over his rod to 
his servant, as some salmon fishers in Scotland 
suffer their gillies to kill their fish when they 
themselveshaveonce hooked them. Like herrings 
of a humbler size, tarpons love to associate, so 
that when one is found the probabilities are 
that several more may be expected. This social 
behaviour of the fish naturally leads to socia- 
bility on the part of its pursuers, and this 
constitutes the chief difference between tarpon 





fishing and the pursuit of any other piscine 
monster. Friends and even ladies join in the 
sport, several boats being engaged in it ata 
time. The author shall describe tarpon fishing 
for himself, although his style is not commend- 
able :— 

“As the tide is all but done, some one gets a 
strike ; up comes a hundred pounder a second or 
two later, eight feet in the air, shaking his head in 
fury until his gills rattle loudly, then, with a plainly 
audible grunt, shaking free first the leads, then the 
bait and finally the hook, all in about a second of 
time. This performance, however disturbing to the 
novice, barely attracts the notice of the old hand, 
for he is well accustomed to such treatment and 
does not regard his hook as fast until the fish has 
made its second jump invain. Still the sight of the 
fish acts like a magnet on the other boats, which are 
now being rowed towards the favoured spot with 
all the strength of their guides...... end now the 
tarpon are biting again. There are two, three, four 
strikes......and so on, and soon. Six mad tarpons, 
six mad fishers, six mad guides, and six quite 
unmanageable boats dashing about in confusion 
among near a score of others. This it is that makes 
tarpon fishing so fascinating, once you get the true 
spirit of the thing. In those two hours that we 
have been out just nineteen fish were landed out of 
fifty or sixty strikes, and more than one boat never 
got a touch.”’ 


Other chapters are devoted to the harpooning 
of sharks and whip-rays and the capture of 
devil-fish and sawfish. Instructions are supplied 
with regard to these monsters and hints which 
will stand the English fisherman in good stead. 
Doubtless anglers will soon be dissatisfied if they 
have not matched their strength and endurance 
with a tarpon. Then Mr. Turner- Turner’s 
book, dealing with the fish of Florida as a means 
of sport rather than scientifically, will be much 
appreciated. But the best part of the book un- 
doubtedly consists of the illustrations, which 
number forty-eight. They are admirable speci- 
mens of what can be done with acamera. They 
are all taken from the natural (not mounted) 
fish, and by means of careful arrangement of 
pegs and sheetings these are represented in a 
lifelike fashion, either swimming through the 
depths of the sea or leaping high above the 
surface. They are by far the best illustrations 
of Florida fish that we have seen. Says the 
author, “I think that I may claim for them a 
correctnessthat, while combining the impressions 
of both, could never have been obtained by either 
the brush or camera unaided.” The dead 
‘‘srouper” being devoured by catfish and 
bream (p. 126), together with the capture of a 
large shark (p. 200), should be particularized. 
The leap of the kingfish (a kind of glorified 
mackerel) and the tarpon seizing the bait are 
also excellent. A few more years will doubtless 
much improve the process employed in these 
pages in photographing fish. At present every 
here and there it fails, and the fishes are then 
rightly termed monsters. Witness the perch, 
and especially the harpooned devil-fish, here 
represented. It would be unfair to Mr. Turner- 
Turner to part with him without commending 
his studies in fish, both with rod and camera. All 
who know the tarpon, and the many who have 
not yet found their way with rod and line to 
Florida, will be thankful for these plates. 
Several of thom which depict the frantic leaps 
of the huge fish must seem to those who have no 
experience of catching them like the creatures 
of a nightmare. The author’s enterprise in 
producing this book will not, it may be hoped, 
cease with its publication. 








MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. By 
George A. Gibson, F.R.S.E. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—As becomes a professor of mathematics 
in a technical college, the writer of this book 
strives above all things to be practical. But 
the word ‘‘practical,’’ like a good many 
others, conveys different meanings to different 
persons. The engineer, chemist, or elec- 
trician who hastens to commit to memory 





rules and formule of operation solely for the 
sake of their direct utility, and without any 
examination of the principles on which they 
are based, may be practical certainly, but he 
is at the same time extremely short-sighted. 
Seldom it is that a ‘* practical ’’ man in this 
narrow sense is the author of any important 
discovery or invention. The “practical ’’ 
man in the truer sense of the word is he who 
makes theory and practice go hand in hand, 
who, while studying pure theories, never loses 
sight of their potential applications, and who, 
while employing the customary methods, has 
always an eye to the possibility of super- 
seding them by other and better processes. 
It is pleasant to find that this is also the view 
of the writer of this treatise. He has un- 
doubtedly written a practical book in the best 
sense of the word. Here and there the critic 
detects some obscurities which might per- 
plex a beginner, but they are not numerous. 
For example, on p. 15 the fraction 
(x*—1)/(w—1) is asserted to be ‘‘ absolutely 
meaningless’’ when «=1, because it then 
assumes the indefinite form 0/0. The assertion 
is a little too strong. There is no logical 
objection to the common convention that 
since this fraction is always equivalent to 
x-+1 for all values of «, however near to 1, 
it should also be considered equivalent to 
«+1 when wx is exactly 1. Similar objections 
might be made to the author’s remarks on the 
same symbol 0 0 further on (p. 74) in diseuss- 
ing the subject of limits. It is true that on 
the assumption, firstly, that the symbol dx 
denotes a really existent but infinitesimal in- 
crement of x.; secondly, that d(x’) means 
(w+dx)'—.«*; and, thirdly, that the symbol = 
denotes absolute equality, the statement 
d(x")=3.°dx will not be strictly accurate. 
But, on the other hand, there is no logical 
law which forbids us to change the meaning of 
any symbol or combination of symbols when 
convenient, provided we give fair warning of 
the change by a new definition ; and it is a 
fact that the statement d(x*)=3x°dwx (like 
other statements involving infinitesimals) 
becomes perfectly accurate if we define the 
general statement f(«, dx)= d(x, dx) as assert- 
ing not that the function f(x, dx) is equal to 
the function ¢(x, dx), but that the ratio 
f(x, dx)/h(x, dx) may be made as nearly equal 
to 1 as we please by sufficiently diminish- 
ing the value of the infinitesimal dx. This 
has always seemed to us a simpler and more 
logical way of treating infinitesimals than that 
usually adopted in our text-books. To employ 
first the symbols 6x and dy (or Ax and Ay) to 
represent small but finite increments, and then 
to replace these by dx and dy when they 
become quite infinitesimal, is a needless and 
confusing complication. The student who 
takes up the subject for the first time may 
fairly ask at what point precisely the small 
increment dv becomes the quite infinitesimal 
increment dv. Will it be objected that our 
proposal to get rid of all difliculty by altering 
the signification of such a venerable and long- 
established symbol as that of equality, besides 
savouring somewhat of irreverence, would be 
likely to lead to ambiguity and confusion? 
Our reply is, firstly, that no symbol has a pre- 
seriptive right to absolute permanence of 
meaning, and, secondly, that our own ex- 
perience has convinced us that the conven- 
tion proposed would not lead to ambiguity or 
confusion. The book closes with a short and 
somewhat perfunctory chapter on differential 
equations. The great importance of this sub- 
ject considered, the author has not devoted to 
it the care and attention which it merits. His 
explanations are too compressed, and con- 
sequently lacking in the clearness that 
generally marks his expositions in the rest of 
his work. This is a fault which he can easily 
remedy in his next edition. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY'S WEST INDIES VOLCANIC 
COMMISSION. 


Dr. Tempest ANDERSON, F.G.S., of York, and 
Dr. John S. Flett, M.A., of the Geological 
Survey Office, who received a commission from 
the Royal Society last May to proceed to the 
West Indies with the view of investigating as 
far as possible the volcanic eruptions in that 
region, have submitted a preliminary report which 
presents features of unusual interest, inasmuch 
as they were able by a happy stroke of fortune, 
unattended, as it happened, by disaster to them- 
selves or companions, to witness at com- 
paratively close quarters one of the more 
important eruptions of Mont Pelée in Mar- 
tinique. This was subsequent to a visit to the 
vicinity of the Soufriére, St. Vincent, where 
nearly four weeks had been spent. In all, six 
weeks were occupied with the comprehensive 
duties of the investigations. 

The first portion of the report is taken up 
by a consideration of the geological and other 
aspects of the island of St. Vincent, and is fol- 
lowed by an account of the eruptions. 

The general form of the Soufri¢re mountain 
suggests, we are told, a comparison with 
Vesuvius. The cone in the northern end of 
the island is 4,048 ft. in height, with a nearly 
circular crater about one mile in diameter. 

Initial signs of activity began on Tuesday, 
May 6th, and the inhabitants on the leeward 
side, having a clear view of the crater, and 
warned by the outbursts of steam, fled along 
the coast-line to the south. But so little appre- 
hension was felt on the windward side that the 
usual operations of tropical agriculture went on 
scarcely interrupted. By midday, however, on 
Wednesday, the reality of the crisis became 
manifest. {n the words of the report: ‘A 
cloud, laden with hot dust, swept with terrific 
velocity duwn the mountain-side, burying the 
country in hot sand, suffocating and burning all 
living creatures in its path, and devouring the 
rich vegetation of the hill.” The roaring of the 
voleano was overwhelming, and vivid lightning 
discharges filled the atmosphere. Intense dark- 
ness prevailed, and the sea hissed under the rain 
of hot sand. The darkness was so complete for 
a time that fugitives perforce crept or felt their 
way along the roadsides, 

To all appearance the disturbances had sub- 
sided by May 15th, but quiescence remained 
only until May 18th, when there occurred a 
recrudescence of the main phenomena. This 
time, though, no lives were lost, and the damage 
was inconsiderable, 

Mention is made that the geological products 
of the Soufriére eruption were of simple cha- 
racter ; and an account is given of the mineral 
constituents of the ejectamenta. There was 
very little pumice. The evidence of the passage 
of a violent hot blast laden with sand is con- 
sidered to be clearly established by the effects 
on the trees and vegetation of the higher levels. 
Enormous trees were uprooted, the fallen trunks 
in every case pointing away from the crater. 
Where trunks were still standing they revealed 
a burnt and eroded side next the crater; on 
the other side the original bark was left. 

When one comes to the details of the period 
spent at Martinique it is abundantly clear that 
very exceptional experiences befell the observers 
from July 6th, the date of arrival, to July 12th, 
when they left for Dominica, since they wit- 
nessed an eruption almost the counterpart of that 
which destroyed St. Pierre. Some of the more 
salient incidents may be mentioned in brief. A 
sloop of ten tons, the Minerva of Grenada, had 
been hired to act as a base for visits to the moun- 
tain. On July 9th the morning was spent 
in St. Pierre city, and a little after midday it 
was noticed that large steam clouds began to 
rise from the mountain at intervals with low 
rumbles. Whentheir upward velocity diminished 
they floated away to leeward, and fine ash rained 
down in a dense mist. These manifestations, 





however, occasioned no particular anxiety at 
the time. In the afternoon the boat was reached, 
and sail made from St. Pierre to Précheur. 
When one and a half miles south of St. Pierre 
anchorage was obtained, and about six o’clock 
p.m. it was obvious that the activity of the 
mountain was ominously increasing. The sun 
set as a pale yellowish green disc, and a four- 
day-old moon came up. Just before darkness 
set in a peculiar cloud was seen hanging over 
the triangular fissure which serves as the crater, a 
cloud which did not ascend, but retained its shape 
and slowly increased in volume, rolling down- 
wards towards the sea. At once the anchor 
was weighed and the sails hoisted, and, it is 
said, ‘‘in a few minutes we were slipping south- 
ward along the coast with a slight easterly 
wind and a favourable tide.” Soon the whole 
cloud was brightly illuminated, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time a red-hot avalanche 
swept down to the sea with terrific velocity. 
Afterwards a rounded black cloud shaped 
out, which swelled and multiplied, its face 
presenting innumerable lightnings. It rushed 
onwards over the waters, black as night, except 
for the flickering discharges. Drs. Anderson 
and Flett say that it did not spread out laterally, 
nor rise in the air, but swept along the sea in 
‘‘surging globular masses coruscating with 
lightnings.” At about a mile from them it was 
perceptibly slowing down, and was estimated 
to be two miles broad and one mile high. Stones 
of varying size, followed by fine grey ash, at 
first moist and then dry, began to fall on the 
boat as the cloud in more attenuated mass tra- 
velled forward and passed overhead southwards, 
having lost by that time, it is satisfactory to 
learn, most of its solid matter. This exciting 
and highly interesting experience was naturally 
totally unexpected, but, fortunately, it found 
the little expedition resourceful and calm. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the mem- 
bers of the French and American commissions 
were not in the vicinity of Martinique at the 
time; indeed, we believe M. Lacroix, leader 
of the French party, and his colleagues had 
left the island for good. 

Acknowledgment is made in the report of 
the kindness, help, and hospitality received 
during the progress of the observations at the 
hands of the Administrators of St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Dominica, as well as from the 
Governor of the Windward Islands, planters, 
overseers of estates, medical men, and others. 
It is also pleasing to record that the Governor 
of Martinique gave every facility for conducting 
scientific investigations. 

The report is illustrated by three admirable 
photographs of Mont Pelée, taken by Dr. 
Anderson. One of these, from on board the 
retreating sloop Minerva, shows the peculiar 
‘*cauliflower”’ shapes assumed by the clouds of 
dust and steam as they drifted westward out to 
sea. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Tue Anthropological Institute has pub- 
lished as its first ‘‘Occasional Paper” an 
Ethnological Survey of Eastern Uganda, by 
Mr. C. W. Hobley, civil engineer, Sub-Commis- 
sioner of the Uganda Protectorate. It is a 
treatise of ninety-five pages, illustrated by six 
plates, describing the Nilotic tribes on the 
borders of the Kavirondo Bay and the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the Bantu and Elgumi tribes 
to the north, and the Nandi group of tribes 
which occupy the country in the rear, as far 
back as the crater of Mount Masawa or Elgon. 
Of the Bantu it is stated that they have not 
the tractable nature or the manual dexterity of 
the Baganda, but are assertively independent, 
allowing their chiefs no real control, clinging 
to their old customs of nudity, and showing no 
imitative faculty; and this independent and 
pugnacious nature has rendered our task of 
reducing this area to a state of law and order 


—— 


.@ slower process than in Buganda. The 
| Nilotic tribes are vigorous ; the Nandi, though 
agile and wiry individually, have little stamina 
and their physical development is stunted. The 
Kavirondo huts are round, with conical thatched 
roofs, and have two fireplaces ; friends who visit 
the hut and the sons-in-law and daughters-in. 
law of the family are required to stop at the 
first, the second being reserved for the family 
alone. No Kavirondo man marries in his own 
clan. Vocabularies of the languages of eight of 
the tribes are furnished. This is a most timely 
and useful publication, as it shows how much 
information may be gathered together in the 
leisure hours of a busy official life, even without 
the opportunity of obtaining a complete know- 
ledge of the language of each of the groups, and 
leads to the conclusion that if such studies were 
made the special work of a department of the 
administration much knowledge would be 
acquired that is essential to the establishment 
of satisfactory relations between the natives and 
the authorities. 

The Archeological Journal just issued by 
the Royal Archzeological Institute contains an 
important paper by Dr. Munro on the pre. 
historic horses of Europe and their supposed 
domestication in Paleolithic times, illustrated 
by a selection of prehistoric drawings of the 
horse from the walls of caves and of engravings 
on bone and horn. It is held as proved that 
horses of at least two species were abundant 
in Britain and Central Europe during the 
Quaternary period, and formed no inconsider- 
able portion of the food of the people. On the 
other hand, Dr. Munro considers that the evi- 
dence that the horse was domesticated in Paleo- 
lithic times is not conclusive, and that during 
the interval between the latest phase of the 
Paleolithic and the most flourishing of the 
Neolithic civilization horses became greatly 
diminished in number throughout Europe. In 
Britain the horse does not appear as a domestic 
animal until the Bronze Age. It continued to 
be used as food until after the eighth century 
A.D., notwithstanding the prohibition of its use 
by the Popes. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Loneman’s scientific publications in- 
clude Fermentation Organisms, by Dr. Klécker, 
of Copenhagen, translated by G. E. Allan and 
J. H. Millar,—in the ‘‘ American Teachers 
Series,” The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics 
in the Secondary School, by Prof. Smith, of 
Chicago, and Prof. Hall, of Harvard ; Manual 
Training, by Prof. C. R. Richards ; and The 
Teaching of English, by Prof. G. R. Carpenter 
and Prof. Franklin T. Baker, of Columbia Col- 
lege,—An Introduction to Bacteriology, by 
M. L. Dhingra, M.D.,—Bacteria in Daily Life, 
by Mrs. Percy Frankland,—A Text-Book of 
Electro-Chemistry, by Prof. Svante Arrhenius, 
of Stockholm, translated by Dr. John McCrae, 
—and The Analysis of Steel Works Materials, 
by Harry Briarley and Fred Ibbotson. 








Srience Gossiy, 


A neEW edition (the sixth) of ‘ Murray’s Hand- 
book for Ireland’ will be issued during the next 
few days by Mr. Edward Stanford. The pains- 
taking editor of this edition, as of its predecessor, 
Mr. John Cooke, has, for the purpose of the 
very extensive revision necessitated by the 
recent development of the tourist traffic in Ire- 
land, again travelled through the whole country. 
Over forty pages have been added to the book ; 
the historical and archzeological matter has been 
largely rewritten ; the number of maps has been 
increased ; and the index and directory at the 
end of the volume, containing detailed informa- 
tion regarding hotels, railways, steamers, cars, 
&c., have been brought up to immediate date. 
The book appears opportunely for those who 





intend visiting Ireland in connexion with the 
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meetings of the British Association at Belfast 
on September 10th. 

Tue Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
has added to its valuable memoirs a report of 
the Yellow Fever Expedition to Para, Brazil, in 
1900, which was conducted by Mr. H. E. Durham, 
F.R.C.S., and Mr. Walter Myres, M.B. The 
latter, it will be remembered, succumbed to 
yellow fever after some nine months’ stay in the 
country. In remarks upon the general health 
of the city of Para it is mentioned that tuber- 
culosis is one of the chief scourges of the place, 
towards the propagation of which the universal 
and free spitting everywhere and anywhere, and 
the dry siliceous dust in dry weather, are regarded 
as contributive factors. In this connexion may 
be noted the appearance of a report of an ex- 
perimental inquiry by Mr. H. E. Annett, of the 
Thompson Yates Laboratories, Liverpool, on 
tubercular expectoration in public thorough- 
fares. The pathological consequences attending 
this widespread and vicious practice are illus- 
trated in a table showing the results of the 
microscopical examination of sputa and inocula- 
tion into suitable media. 

An Institute for Medical Research has been 
established for the federated Malay States, 
under the directorship of Dr. Hamilton Wright. 
The first fruits have appeared in a volume 
which contains five essays on the malarial fevers 
of British Malaya. In a country where the rain- 
fall is over 100 inches per annum, Anopheles 
must find breeding-places in abundance. 


Tue first of a series of four volumes forming 
the collected mathematical works of the late 
Prof. Eugenio Beltrami, issued by the Facolta 
di Scienze of the University of Rome, has 
appeared. It is introduced by an appreciative 
biographical notice by Prof. L. Cremona. 


Tue Berlin Akademie der Wissenschaften has 
bestowed a grant of 15,000 marks on Prof. 
Voeltzkow, of Strasburg, to enable him to 
investigate the coral reefs off the coast of East 
Africa, with a view to explaining their forma- 
tion and growth. The professor, who intends 
his journey to extend over a period of eighteen 
months or two years, will also visit Zanzibar, 
the Comoro Islands, and Madagascar. 

A FrourTH edition of Miss Clerke’s ‘ Popular 
History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth 
Century’ is in the press and will shortly appear 
(A. & C. Black). This work is now a classic 
in astronomy, and is indispensable to every 
student and lover of the science. It has not 
been thought necessary to modify the title of 
the new edition which so slightly overlaps the 
end of last century ; but it scarcely need be 
stated that the information is well brought up 
to the date of the present summer. 


Tue small planet No. 359, which was dis- 
covered by M. Charlois at Nice on March 10th, 
1893, and redetected by Prof. Max Wolf at 
Heidelberg (who at first supposed it to be a new 
discovery) on March 3rd in the present year, 
has been named Georgia. 

Pror. Boutin, Director of the Observatory at 
Stockholm, communicates to Nos. 3809-10 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten the results of 
some observations of variable stars obtained by 
him whilst at Upsala in 1895-6, together with 
a series of comparisons of these with results 
obtained by other observers and elements of the 
changes, either as furnished by Chandler in his 
third catalogue or (where such are not available) 
as determined by himself. 

Bulletin No. 21 of the Lick Observatory 
contains the positions of a fifth series of one 
hundred double stars discovered and measured 
by Mr. W. J. Hussey. 

Amona recent Parliamentary Papers of 
Scientific value are Annual Reports of Pro- 
ceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts for 
1901, issued by the Board of Agriculture (8¢.). 
The volume contains maps of swine fever and of 


FINE ARTS 


—~—— 
TWO BOOKS ON SIENA. 


The Pavement Masters of Siena. By Robert 
H. Hobart Cust. (Bell & Sons.) 
Siena: tts Architecture and its Art. By 

Gilbert Hastings. (De La More Press.) 
Tue fascination of Siena is irresistible to 
those who have once felt the charm of its 
distinction and isolation. It has an advan- 
tage possessed by few Italian towns—that 
the inhabitants are even now more interested 
in their own concerns than in the entertain- 
ment of the stranger; but, if we may judge 
from the number of books recently produced 
which deal with Siena and its life, this 
peculiar charm will not be of long duration. 
Of the two books under consideration the 
first is a minute and matter-of-fact study of 
the great pavement of the cathedral, while 
the second has less reason for existing, in 
that it is the rather slight summary of the 
author’s appreciation of the whole of Sien- 
nese art. 

One peculiarity about the study of 
Siennese art consists in the fulness and 
minuteness of the documentary records 
which survive. These have been collected 
in ‘Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte 
Sanese,’ and in subsequent volumes by the 
same author, Signor Milanesi. Mr. Cust, 
therefore, had his material ready to hand, 
but he has brought together with intel- 
ligence all that bears on the history of the 
pavement of the Duomo, and told with per- 
spicuity whatever is known of the various 
artists employed. Though he modestly 
disclaims any pretence to a judgment on 
the artistic merits of the various designs, 
it is easy to see that he feels a genuine 
appreciation of their beauty, and that he 
discriminates between those which are de- 
signed with a clear sense of the limits 
imposed by the process of marble inlay 
and those which, like Beccafumi’s elaborate 
scenes, strain at definitely pictorial effects. 
The book is divided into two parts. The 
first is a description of the actual pavement, 
with an account of the alterations which 
changes in the position of the high altar 
and the destruction of the Porta del Perdono 
have entailed at various times. It is impos- 
sible to trace any very definite plan in the 
subjects treated. Hermes Trismegistus, 
who greets us at the entrance to the cathe- 
dral, and the Ten Sibyls, who fill the 
pavement of the aisles, are characteristic of 
the iconography of the later Middle Ages, 
and Mr. Cust takes the opportunity to 
investigate their legends and to discuss 
the causes of their popularity in the 
fifteenth century. Elsewhere a number 
of favourite commonplaces of medizval 
thought are introduced, such as the Wheel 
of Fortune and the Seven Ages of Man. 
Then we have a number of scenes from 
Jewish history. Here the choice of sub- 
jects, such as David and Goliath, Judith and 
Holofernes, Joshua, and Judas Maccabzeus, 
is probably an expression of the passionate 
feeling for liberty and political indepen- 
dence which characterized the citizens of 
Siena. Two—the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents and the Expulsion of Herod—are 
plausibly connected by Mr. Cust with con- 
temporary events: the first with the sack 





with the fall of the short-lived tyranny of 
Pandolfo Petrucci. 

For more than a hundred years the de- 
signing of the pavement occupied the 
activities of the leading artists of Siena, 
and although no name of quite first-rate 
importance occurs in the list, it is sur- 
prising how high a level of excellence was 
maintained. The characteristic of Siennese 
art in the fifteenth century was its intense 
conservatism, its adherence to older ideas. 
The works of such masters as Matteo and 
Benvenuto da Siena, for instance, have at 
times almost the air of fourteenth-century 
designs. This fact makes the pavement 
panel representing the Emperor Sigismund 
by Domenico di Bartolo very remarkable, 
for although its date can be fixed by the 
help of documents to the year 1434, the 
architectural accessories are already clas- 
sical, and even the drawing and placing of 
the figures are such as we should find very 
rarely even in a Florentine picture of that 
date. That Domenico di Bartolo’s work 
was a sport ir the growth of Siennese art 
is clear from Pietro di Minella’s design of 
Absalom, executed thirteen years later, 
where a Gothic border and figures are 
drawn in a characteristically fourteenth- 
century manner. ' 

In the second part of his book Mr. Cust 
goes through a list of all the artists known 
to have worked on the pavement, mention- 
ing such facts as are recorded of their lives. 
Here again the work is well and, so far as 
we can test it, accurately done, while the 
sources of information and the authorities 
for dates are given with commendable pre- 
cision. The book is on the whole well 
illustrated ; but we should have liked rather 
more examples of the earlier work, and 
could for the sake of them have dispensed 
with Prof. Franchi’s colourless design for 
a recent addition to the pavement. 

The other book which we have before us 
is one of those that appear to be written 
chiefly for the author’s own pleasure; not 
that this is by any means so insufficient a 
motive as many others which lead to the 
making of books, only it is difficult to see 
quite with what purpose Mr. Hastings 
set out. He travels so rapidly over the 
whole range of the art of Siena, its archi- 
tecture as well as its painting, that he has 
no time to do more than throw a few 
phrases to each artist as he passes along. 
The hints thus thrown out show, it is true, 
that he is acquainted with a good deal that 
has been discovered and surmised of late 
years on the subject. His sketch of the 
influence of the Cistercian building of 
St. Galgano on the development of Gothic 
architecture, for instance, is good. Mr. 
Hastings, however, does not pretend to 
keep any just proportions in the various 
parts of the large subject he has taken in 
hand. Thus there is no mention of Jacopo 
della Quercia’s name except once quite inci- 
dentally, while Matteo di Siena is the only 
artist of the later fifteenth century who is at 
all adequately referred to. Such remarkable 
and distinct artists as Neroccio di Landi, 
Cecco di Giorgio, and Benvenuto di Giovanni 
are all dismissed in a single sentence. The 


book would probably have answered more 
to the expectations aroused by its title had 
the author found room for a little more 
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masters—Giovanni di Paolo and Sassetta, 
by-the-by, are not once mentioned—by cut- 
ting out the necessarily perfunctory account 
of the dispute over the authorship of the 
Rucellai ‘Madonna.’ The paragraphs on 
later Siennese art are made interesting by 
the reproduction of a picture by Sodoma 
which, according to the author, has not 
hitherto been described. 

Mr. Hastings’s style is occasionally irri- 
tating, and misprints are frequent and 
sometimes most puzzling. One or two 
errors of fact should be corrected. Raphael’s 
picture of the ‘Three Graces,’ inspired by 
the classical sculpture at Siena, is not in 
any English collection, but in the gallery 
at Chantilly. The Cozzarelli who designed 
the torch-holders of the Palazzo del Mag- 
nifico, illustrated on p. 30, was surely Gia- 
como Cozzarelli, the architect and metal- 
worker, and not, as stated, Guidoccio 
Cozzareili, the painter. 








Hubert von Herkomer. By A. L. Baldry. 
(Bell & Sons.)—If£ Mr. Baldry has written this 
large and handsome volume for the general 
public, it must be pronounced a distinct success. 
They will find in it all they expected, and they 
will be left in the happy, undisturbed state of 
mind regarding art and all that pertains to it 
which they could probably boast when they last 
descended the staircase of Burlington House. 
The illustrations borrow their interest from our 
recollections of the pictures, but are scarcely 
beautiful in themselves. The new paper, the Con- 
noisseur, has published far finer photogravures. 
These and process plates are jumbled together, as 
in an ordinary art magazine. The etchings and 
lithographs have their place in the chapter on 
black and white, but a reproduction of an oil 
picture of the portrait of Baron Schroeder has 
slipped into the chapter on enamels, perhaps 
to challenge comparison with the completeness of 
the enamel portrait of Mr. Herkomer by himself, 
and there are also two other reproductions in 
this chapter of ‘The Poacher’s Fate’ and of 
‘The Arrest of the Poacher,’ which are not 
enamel paintings. What medium these two 
pictures were executed in forms an interesting 
puzzle for the reader to discover. Examples 
are also supplied of Herkomer gravures, which 
are black and disagreeable. The illustrations 
are brought up to date by the reproduction of 
‘The Awakening Conscience,’ recently hanging 
in the gallery of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 
but the sizes of the pictures reproduced are not 
indicated. One has to find out, for instance, 
that the small illustration of the ‘Guards’ 
Cheer’ is taken from one of the painter’s largest 
canvases. 

Among other details supplied here it is men- 
tioned that Mr. Herkomer was elected to the 
associateship of the Royal Academy by a majority 
of one vote over Miss Thompson, now Lady 
Butler ; and that while working at Bushey for an 
exhibition to be held at the Fine-Art Society, 
illustrating the country round his home, he 
rose many a morning at four o’clock and 
sketched till seven, then caught the eight o’clock 
train to town, painted three sitters there, and 
returned in time for an evening effect at Bushey ! 
That public which rejoices in ‘* Personalia ” will 
be glad to see it recorded that in 1890, during a 
theatrical performance, the artist made 
“‘the startling change in his personal appearance 
that is to be noted in the later portraits of him. 
Up to 1890 he had worn a heavy beard and mous- 
tache. but these were sacrificed to the exigencies of 
the play, and a clean-shaven man he has remained 
ever since. 

Such persons will not be over-careful to inquire 
what Mr. Baldry means when he tells them 
that Mr. Herkomer “ with his restless variety 
of pursuits is in his own unusual way master of 





them all,” or how the pictorial musical play called 
* An Idyl’ was “peculiarly original” and ‘‘carried 
tothe utmost length of fancifulcontrivance” ; and 
they will be quite satisfied when Mr. Baldry 
tells them, in his general review of Mr. Her- 
komer’s oil painting, 

“that the one quality, which he has retained all 
through, and wisely, is acertain frankness of colour, 
a brilliancy of pitch, and an almost audacious free- 
dom of combination, which few other painters care 
to attempt.” 


Finally, after being duly impressed with the 
fact that Mr. Herkomer has painted over 400 
portraits, and with the catalogue of over 700 
works at the end of the velume, sufficient in 
themselves to cover the wall-space of the Royal 
Academy, they will be confronted with the 
sentence on Mr. Herkomer’s best portraits :— 

* All these have in common the perfect intimacy 
of regard and the consummate ease of expression, 
by which masterpieces are created, and each one 
deserves a place by itself among the greatest of 
modern portraits.” 


Writing on such questions as Mr. Herkomer’s 
German origin, and the effect produced by the 
exterior of his house at Bushey, Mr. Baldry 
seems to lack definiteness and to cultivate a 
style which conveys nothing to us. Of Mr. 
Herkomer’s Bavarian origin he says :— 


“In summing up the conclusions about Professor 
von Herkomer’s personality which are to be arrived 
at by study of his methods, the fact that he is of 
German birth must be emphasised. It isa detail in 
his history that counts for much, and it explains 
many things that might otherwice appear to be a 
little contradictory. By way of a paradox it may be 
said that his German blood has made him the type 
of artist that he is, and yet causes the only diver- 
gence between him and his art. In his tastes as a 
painter, his technical manner, his feeling for nature, 
and in the sentiment which so completely saturates 
his work, he is purely English, and reflects nothing 
that is not absolutely in keeping with the xsthetic 
instincts of the people of this country. But this 
wholly English Art is the production of a man, who 
is in mind, habit, and temperament, strongly and 
characteristically German.” 


Of the exterior of Mr. Herkomer’s house at 
Bushey, of which the reader is only given a tanta- 
lizing glimpse in a small photograph, where the 
house is for the most part obscured by the trees 
on the drive, though a very clear photograph is 
given of ‘‘ Mutterthurm,” which is not men- 
tioned, so far as we can ascertain, in the chapter, 
Mr. Baldry says :— 


“ What has come from all this planning and con- 
sideration, from all these long continued and careful 
preparations, is a building that inside and out is 
full of unusual characteristics. In one sense it is a 
strange and almost contradictory jumble of German, 
American, and English peculiarities, abounding in 
odd juxtapositions, and calculated to provide the 
worshipper of what is customary and conventional 
with a series of surprises. In another, and more 
interesting sense, it is a very convincing assertion of 
the power of a strong nature to profit by broad 
experience and to use the practice of his pre- 
decessors to help him in evolving artistic methods 
properly adapted to his own personality. There is 
actually no incoherence in the mixture of styles 
that he has made. The result is not irritating by 
reason of its lack of continuity, but rather is 
attractive] because it has vitality and meaning, 
because, in fact, it represents the conclusions of a 
man who ig concerned with the activity of the 
world about him, and not absorbed in an effort to 
isolate himself from all contact with contemporary 
thought,” 

In Mr. Herkomer’s many excursions, and 
especially in etching, Mr. Baldry suggests that 
he is actuated by a disregard of precedent 
which, though dangerous to other men, 

‘thas served him sufficiently well. It has had the 
effect of helping him to an immediate expression 
of his ideas, in whatever art he has adopted,” &c. 
Mr. Herkomer on the same page, speaking of 
his experiences in etching, says :— 

“Tt will.surprise none when I confess that 
twenty times and more did I give up etching, and 
twenty times and more did I take it up again.” 
There is certainly nothing ‘‘ immediate ” here. 
It never occurred to him to consult such a thing 
as a Rembrandt etching :— 





“Incomprehensible as it seems to me now, | 
never thought of going to the British Museum to 
look at those incomparable works.” 

After relating some further experiences, he 
concludes :— 

“ And yet I live to say that I love etching with al] 

my heart and soul, and believe that good times are 
coming for all good etchers.”’ 
The reader will be puzzled to know what to 
make of it all. Is Mr. Herkomer “ now” ong 
level with Rembrandt? And did he discover 
etching all by himself? But there can be 
no doubt about the etching facing the next 
page, where the horses and cart in the fore. 
ground look further away than the distant 
trees. All the tribulations which Mr. Baldry 
makes Mr. Herkomer detail in his own words 
do not of themselves (though interesting in 
their way) increase Mr. Herkomer’s reputa- 
tion as an etcher. His position can only be 
determined by careful comparison with that of 
acknowledged masters. 

There is nothing in the book to offend any. 
body, but it cannot satisfy the serious student 
of art, and the few people who consider that in 
a biography, still more in ‘‘a study and a 
biography,” the important thing is the opinion 
of the writer about his subject. We cannot be 
satisfied with a mere enumeration of facts con- 
nected with the person’s life, and a pleasant 
explanation of his doings and vagaries. The 
average man knows the ordinary facts con- 
nected with Mr. Herkomer’s life—his German 
origin, his strong vitality, his enormous output, 
his much discussed art school, and his wonder. 
ful house. Mr. Herkomer has always figured 
prominently in the artistic world, has never 
hidden under a bushel his opinions about most 
branches of the arts. He is reputed to have 
produced oil paintings that look like water- 
colours, and water-colours that look like oil 
paintings, and, as some one wittily remarked, to 
have done engravings which he himself is said 
to have mistaken for etchings. But this is all 
familiar. What we should like to know when 
we take up this book is what Mr. Baldry him- 
self thinks of it all after the opportunities he 
has had for study. Where is the real Mr. 
Herkomer? What is the individual note? If 
this is a serious work Mr. Baldry must be him- 
self aware that he is talking to a mixed audience. 
There are people who only care for modern art, 
and who avoid old masters as they would the 
smallpox ; and there are people who are equally 
prejudiced the other way, and think that when 
modern efforts are all put together the net 
result is very small. The latter have some 
right to hold this view, because the old art, 
always growing in repute, spreads itself over 
centuries, as against fifty years, and artists are, 
after all, born and not made. We look to Mr. 
Baldry to hold the scales between the two ; but 
to us he always seems to avoid the issue. He 
makes no special mention, to our knowledge, of 
any old master in this book. The influence of 
Fred Walker is not sufficient if Mr. Herkomer 
is to “take his place among the most famous of 
the art workers whom the nineteenth century has 
produced.” It is impossible to tell if by “art 
workers” are meant painters. In discussing the 
question of Walker's influence Mr. Baldry 
says: ‘*There was little of Walker in ‘ God's 
Shrine’ or ‘Back to Life,’ there was still less 
in ‘ All Beautiful in Naked Purity’”; but in this 
last picture does Mr. Baldry see nothing of Mr. 
J. W. North? Besides, were there no counter 
influences? Mr. Baldry says nothing of such 
things, and in the only comparison that we can 
discover in the volume the meaning is not clear. 
It occurs on p. 42, where Mr. Baldry, speaking 
of Mr. Herkomer’s engravings, says: ‘He 
published a couple of important plates, ‘Ivy 
and ‘Roses,’ which, rivalling as they did in 
quality the work of the most skilled masters 
of mezzotint, attained a very wide popularity 
among collectors.” Everything here turns on 
the meaning of the word quality. Whether Mr. 
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Baldry thinks they are altogether as good 
as the masterpieces of last century he does 
not say; whether, on the other hand, Mr. 
Herkomer has only arrived at a successful 
imitation of their style is left equally obscure. 

There are many people who, perhaps mis- 
takenly, look on Mr. Herkomer as a sort of 
Poggio Bracciolini, who honestly believed that 
the philippics he launched in Latin and Greek 
against his literary rivals were fully equal to any- 
thing turned out by Cicero and Demosthenes. 
He was a man of great activity, much looked up 
to in his day, and he was the recipient of many 
honours from Italian and foreign Courts. His 
was the age of the revival of literature, as this has 
peen the age of the revival of painting. There 
was no other reason for Poggio’s extravagance 
than his complete belief in his own powers, and 
his success in converting other people to this 
same belief. Nor is the position of Cicero and 
Demosthenes affected by anything that Poggio 
said or did. Mr. Baldry does nothing to dispel 
this belief regarding Mr. Herkomer, who has 
painted his later portraits with all the appear- 
ance of the grand manner, and who has treated 
landscapes and subject pictures on a scale and 
with an assurance which will challenge com- 
parison with anything yet produced. It may 
not be safe to take the opinions of contem- 
poraries on living artists, however honest they 
may be. One cannot be wrong in looking 
for the influence they bring to bear on the 
rising generation. Influences are not taken up 
and dropped at will; they are inevitable. Dame 
Nature settles these things for us. Mr. Baldry 
says, after some pleasant gossip about the com- 
mencement and difficulties of such an under- 
taking as Mr. Herkomer’s art school, that his 
chief endeavour has always been to bring out the 
individuality of his pupils. Has not this been 
the aim of every school since the word educa- 
tion came into existence? Further, it is stated 
that Mr. Herkomer boasts 
“‘that of the many successful painters who have 
laid the foundations of their success at Bushey...... 
not one can be said to bear the Herkomer hall-mark, 
nor to advertise himself as an imitator of the teacher 
from whom comes the best part of his education.” 

In this way Mr. Baldry apparently seeks to 
impress his readers with the result of Mr. Her- 
komer’s influence. Does he then really ‘‘ rank ” 
him ‘‘as one of the chief members of our modern 
school of painting, and asa brilliant leader in many 
Art movements of the utmost importance’? If 
so, where are his followers? Any one who looked 
at the portrait by Jordaens at Burlington 
House last winter could see at a glance that it 
was painted by a pupil of Rubens; it shows it in 
every touch ; but is it any the less magnificent 
for that? This portrait will always stand as a 
tribute to the worth of Rubens. Jordaens 
could not have escaped the influence of his 
master, even if he had wished, and he has no 
reason to be ashamed of it. Even if Mr. Baldry 
has expressed no concurrence with the facts set 
down in this chapter, their mere enumeration 
seems to constitute a contradiction of the claims 
he puts forward for the subject of his study. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 

Tae Congress of the British Archzeological 
Association is fixed for September 15th. The 
City of Westminster is to be the headquarters, 
and there will be excursions into the Home 
Counties. 

To the various appreciations of Lord Leigh- 
ton published since his death an addition 
is about to be made by Miss Alice Corkran, 
whose forthcoming little volume will bear marks 
of her friendly relations with the late President 
and with his sisters. From the pen of his 
former neighbour and comrade, Mr. Val Prin- 
sep, R.A., some sort of monograph on Lord 
Leighton has been long looked for, and we be- 
lieve that Mr. Prinsep has the intention to 
respond to the general expectation. 





A poruLaR and abundantly illustrated guide 
to the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster has been compiled, under official 
authority, by Mr. Austin Oates, and will be 
published almost immediately by Messrs. Burns 
& Oates. 


Ar the Continental Gallery the annual ex- 
hibition of paintings and drawings from the 
Paris Salons of this year is open. 


Mr. Fisosr Unwin has arranged to pub- 
lish a work entitled ‘Shakespeare’s Church,’ 
by the Rev, J. H. Bloom, editor of the ‘ Victoria 
History of the County of Warwick.’ The book 
is a history of Stratford-on-Avon Church, to 
which the author has devoted many years of 
study. As he has had facilities for docu- 
mentary research, he has been able to collect 
some information not hitherto brought before 
the public. There will be illustrations from 
photographs. 


Mr. Stewart Macatister writes from Abu 
Shusheh, Palestine :— 

“T find that by the unfortunate bluader of some 
one concerned, copies of my ‘Studies in Irish 
Epigraphy ’ have been issued without the six plates 
illustrative of the Biere tablets. I have called the 
attention of the publisher (Mr. Nutt, 57, Long Acre, 
W.C.) to this. Subscribers and purchasers who find 
their copies defective can have perfect copies sub- 
stituted by communicating with him.” 


Tue fifty-sixth meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeeological Association has been held at 
Brecon this week from Monday till yesterday 
(Friday). 

Mr. Marp tes writes :— 

* Will youallow me to make a slight correction in 
your appreciation of the Jate Mr. Rae? His work 
‘The Country Banker’ reached four editions within 
eight months of its publication, and a fifth before 
twelve months; an inscribed copy before me dated 
1892 is the ninth edition, and that now on sale is the 
twelfth. In addition to this at least two editions 
have been issued in the United States—one in New 
York with a highly appreciative preface by Mr. 
Brayton Ives, a well-known New York banker; the 
other was published in Philadelphia.” 


Some years ago, says the Gazette de Lausanne, 
in a Roman inscription unearthed at Avenches 
(Aventicum) in Canton Vaud, the ‘‘Schola” 
of ‘‘ Otacilius ” was mentioned. It appears from 
the piecing together of a number of potsherds 
discovered during the present year (at least, if 
MM. Dunant, Schneider, and Wavre are cor- 
rect in their reconstruction) that a monument 
was erected at some period, of which the date 
is not indicated, to a ‘‘ Quintus Otacilius, the 
son of Quintus Otacilius.” Several letters of 
the inscription are wanting. Other less com- 
plete inscriptions were found in the same 
place. The three scholars named above are 
engaged upon a monograph describing all the 
inscriptions found of late years in and about 
Avenches. 


M. Lfonce Bénépite, the energetic con- 
servateur of the Luxembourg Museum, is organ- 
izing an exhibition of the works of John Lévis 
Brown, who died in Paris in 1890, and who was 
one of the most talented artists of his time in 
the way of sporting and military subjects. This 
exhibition, which will last for about six months, 
will take the place of the interesting display 
of the work of Félix Buhot, and will include 
a number of the artist’s most characteristic 
works, now in the possession of various private 
collectors. 


Tne death is announced of M. Victor Huguet, 
the Oriental painter, at the age of sixty-seven. 
M. Huguet was born at Lude, and was success- 
ful in winning a medal at the Salon in 1873.— 
The death is also announced of M. Edmond Rin- 
kenbach, who achieved a well-deserved reputa- 
tion as a painter of dead nature and of portraits, 
his most important work in the latter category 
being a fine representation of the composer 
Ambroise Thomas, which is now in the museum 
at Metz. 





MUSIC 


— 


Musical Gossiy, 


Tue full list has just been forwarded to us of 
the orchestral compositions to be performed for 
the first time in London during the season of 
Promenade Concerts which commences this 
evening. At the head stands Tschaikowsky’s 
first Symphony in G minor (‘ Winter Dreams’). 
This work, written in 1866, cost the com- 
poser more trouble and torture than any of 
his other works—so states his brother Modest 
in his recently published biography of the 
Russian master. Schubert once wrote in his 
diary that his compositions “ which are the pro- 
ductions of pain seem to please the great world 
most,” and it may prove so with this symphony. 
Tschaikowsky’s second Symphony in c minor, 
surnamed the ‘ Russian,’ is alsoin the list. Of 
other symphonies we find Gustav Mahler’s No. 1, 
Weingartner’s No. 1, and one entitled ‘ La Mer,’ 
by Paul Gilson ; and of symphonic poems Sme- 
tana’s ‘ Hakon Jarl,’ and Jiarnefelt’s ‘ Korsholm.’ 
Of other works we may name César Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques for piano and orches- 
tra, Vincent d’Indy’s trilogy ‘ Wallenstein,’ a 
violin and a pianoforte concerto by Sinding, a 
legend, ‘The Swan of Tuonela,’ by Sibelius, and 
a suite, ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ by Bruneau. 
The names of British composers from whom 
novelties are expected have already been given. 


Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt of August 14th 
states that six unpublished sonatas of Mozart 
have been discovered in the Buckingham Palace 
Library. There are many treasures there, pos- 
sibly some hitherto unknown work of Mozart’s, 
We think, however, that the sonatas in question 
are none other than the ‘Six Sonates pour le 
Clavecin’ printed in London in 1765, and dedi- 
cated by the young composer to Queen Charlotte. 
The two volumes containing them were de- 
scribed in an article in the Musical Times for 
July, entitled ‘The Royal Musical Library at 
Buckingham Palace.’ 

Die Musik has recently published various 
documents connected with Wagner, among 
which is the prose sketch of the ‘ Meistersinger’ 
poem made by him at Marienbad in 1845. The 
argument is already divided into acts and scenes, 
and with such numerous and exact details that, 
except for a few changes made at a later period, 
the whole story can be followed. The poem, 
however, was not written until 1862, when 
Wagner was in Paris. Haydn is said to have 
taken a long time over his ‘Creation,’ because 
he wanted it to enjoy a long lease of life. If 
length of time spent over compositions secures 
for them long life, not only ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
but nearly all Wagner’s operas ought to last 
longer than any other stage works written either 
before or since his time. 

‘* An unparalleled act of vandalism is about 
to be perpetrated at Leipzig,” according to 
Le Ménestrel. But Tempus edax rerwm, says the 
Roman poet, and the municipal authorities have 
decided to demolish the ancient school of St. 
Thomas, in which the cantor J. 8. Bach and his 
distinguished predecessors lived and laboured. 
It dates, according to Spitta, from the thirteenth 
century as a foundation school under the 
Augustine Order. 

DiisseLporF will soon lose one of its interest- 
ing memorials. The house in Schadowstrasse 
(No. 30) with the tablet recording that Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy lived there is about to 
be pulled down. It was in this house, in the 
year 1833, that he composed his oratorio 
*St. Paul.’ 

Tue death is announced of Karl Debrois van 
Bruyck, author of an interesting monograph, 
‘Technische und dsthetische Analyse des 
Wohltemperirten Klaviers,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1867, a second edition appearing in 
1889, and of a pamphlet, ‘Die Entwickelung 
der Klaviermusik von J. 8S. Bach bis R. Schu- 
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mann’ (1880). He also composed songs and | Especially happy is the wooing of the 
cantatas. He was born at Brunn (Moravia) in | heroine, who is not like the Evanthe of ME S SR S. BELL’S 


1828, and died at Waidhofen (Austria), where 
he had resided for many years. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Mon. English Opera, 8, Coyent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Ha!!. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
_ Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvcrs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenace Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sat. English Opera, 2 30 and 8, Covent Garden. 

= Promerade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


DvKE oF York’s.—‘ The Marriage of Kitty,’ a Play in 
Three Acts, from the French of Madame Fred de Grésac 
and M., Francis de Croisset. By Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 

In the course of adaptation into English 
‘ La Passerelle’ of Madame de Grésac and 
M. de Croisset has undergone the customary 
and all but inevitable fate of pieces similarly 
treated, and the greater part of its wit has 
been sacrificed at the shrine of decency. 
Considering, however, that the adapter—de- 
parting from the law, unwritten, but now 
recognized, that in the case of French pieces 
generally, and especially those of the lightest 
class, the scene and characters shall remain 
French—has transferred the action to Eng- 
land, the result is more amusing than might 
have been anticipated. Some ingenuity has, 
indeed, been shown in substituting for the 
inconceivable basis of the original an idea 
which in England is not absolutely beyond 
belief or acceptance. The Code Civil de- 
clares that in the case of adultery the party 
who is divorced shall be prohibited from 
marriage with her partner in guilt. No 
such law, it need not be said, exists in 
England, and the fabric which has been built 
upon the attempt to evade it would naturally 
fall to the ground. Instead of a law Mr. 
Gordon Lennox has hit upon a testamentary 
prohibition. By a clause in his uncle’s 
will Sir Reginald Belsize loses a fortune of 
16,000/. a year unless he contracts an 
immediate marriage, or in case he marries 
the widow of a Peruvian. These rather 
precise conditions are imposed for the 
express purpose of preventing him from 
espousing Madame de Semiano, with whom 
he is in love. Acting on the advice of an 
astute, but not wholly disinterested lawyer, 
he weds a woman who consents, on the 
condition of a satisfactory settlement, to 
leave him at the church door, and permit 
herself after a reasonable delay to be 
divorced. He will then marry his first love, 
and, one condition of the will being fulfilled 
and the other evaded, will enjoy tranquilly 
his fortune. The marriage takes place, and 
the situation obtained is virtually the same 
as in ‘ La Passerelle.’ Coming to the house 
on Lake Geneva, his own gift, for the pur- 
pose of settling the particulars of the 
divorce, the husband discovers how much the 
superior of the spouse elect is the wife he 
already possesses. After some sufficiently 
mirthful scenes accordingly he abandons all 
notion of prosecuting the scheme of divorce, 
dismisses the widow, and hangs up his hat 
in the hall that accident, rather than fore- 
sight, has provided. Though alittle sugges- 
tive of an accompaniment of Offenbachian 
music, the idea is amusing, and some of 
the situations reached are genuine comedy. 





Fletcher’s play, ‘A Wife for a Month,’ but 
a wife for twelve months, and the second 
act is almost bright enough for Meilhac and 
Halévy. Unfortunately, though the acting 
was good in the main, it was taken in far too 
slow time. In modern days this has come to 
be the besetting vice of English acting. 
There is no respect in which we have more to 
learn from the French. The heroine, played 
at the Paris Vaudeville in January last by 
Madame Réjane, is now taken by Miss Marie 
Tempest, to whom we pay homage in saying 
that she more than once reminded us of her 
predecessor. Mr. Leonard Boyne presented 
the hero in good style, but with superfluous 
deliberation; and Mr. Gilbert Hare, Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, and Miss Elsie Chester were 
seen to some advantage. When the action 
is quickened ‘ The Marriage of Kitty,’ which 
was received with much favour, may prove 
an enduring success. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Ir is seldom that the month of August wit- 
nesses the recommencement of theatrical experi- 
ments at houses such as the Haymarket, the 
St. James’s, and the Duke of York’s, all of which 
will be open by the close of the month. In none 
of these cases, moreover, is the season in the 
full sense tentative, since even at the Duke of 
York’s, at which ‘The Marriage of Kitty’ was 
at first devised as a stopgap, the intention now 
is to let it run its full course before producing 
Mr. Pinero’s promised novelty. The Princess’s, 
which also reopens forthwith, stands on a dif- 
ferent footing. Its quick-succeeding ventures, 
few of them with much claim to novelty, link it 
with the suburban houses rather than with those 
of Central London. 

Next month will witness the reopening of 
many theatres, those at which the entertain- 
ment is dramatic, as apart from musical, 
including Her Majesty’s, Drury Lane, the 
Adelphi, the Vaudeville, and the Comedy. 
Such particulars as are ascertainable concerning 
forthcoming entertainments have been given 
to the world. Until the new plays of Mr. 
Pinero and Mr. Jones are reached the prospect 
cannot be regarded as specially stirring or 
exhilarating. 

Many rumours have been heard as to what 
stage would witness Sir Henry Irving’s appear- 
ance as Dante. Conjecture is now stilled, and 
it is officially announced that the performance 
will be given next spring at Drury Lane. 

AN adaptation of Kingsley’s ‘ Water-Babies’ 
will constitute the Christmas novelty at the 
Garrick. 

Tue Prince of Wales’s Theatre closed last 
night for alterations and repairs. ‘A Country 
Mouse’ will now be carried into the country. 
Upon its return it will probably be seen at 
the Criterion. 

A one-act play by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
entitled ‘For Love of Prim,’ which has pre- 
viously seen the light, opens out the perform- 
ances at the Duke of York’s. 

Rewearsats of Mr. Esmond’s new comedy 
‘My Lady Virtue’ have begun at the Garrick, 
at which presumably the run of ‘The Bishop’s 
Move’ is drawing towards a close. 


TxHE death is announced of Signor Giovanni 
Emmanuel, the gifted Italian actor, who was 
much admired in the parts of Hamlet, Shylock, 
Othello, and Lear. He was only fifty years of 








age. 
To CorRESPONDENTS.—G. W. K.—W. V. B.—J. A. R.— 
A. E. T.—N. E, T.—T. N.—received. 
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SOWERBY’S 
ENGLISH BOTANY. 


THIRD EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a life-size Drawing of almost every 
British Plant, shown in nearly 2,000 Hand. 
Coloured Plates, 
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Dr. BOSWELL (formerly Sym<), F.RS, 
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Of the Royal Herbarium, Kew, 
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Brown. 
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2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s, net, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British 
Official Records. 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of 
Napoleon is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often 
as the task has been attempted.”— 7imes. 

“It is, we think, certain that no one has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his task so well as Mr. Rose, whose 
work is, in many respects, a model of what a historic 
biography ought to be.” — Edinburgh Review. 

“Mr. Rose is a trained historical student. He has gone 
to the best sources, and he has used these sources with 
judgment. He is remarkably impartial, and takes broad 
views......There is no single book on Napoleon, either in 
English or French, to be compared to this for accuracy, for 
information, for judgment, nor is there any that is better 
reading.’ : 
Prof. York Powe. in the Manchester Guardian. — 

“Mr. Rose’s military narrative is excellent, though his 
limits compel him to be brief......[He] not only understands 
Waterloo, but can make his readers understand it also.’ 

Rey. HEREFORD GEORGE in the English Hist. Heview 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
pest gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 


| science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 


Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 
“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 


historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
/ honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 


is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 
Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 
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free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0. to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be crossed 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
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“ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free_by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





*,,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Escura Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SELECTION. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League— John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator—Joan of Arce—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

*‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer ’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘‘Padoreen’’ Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


@OPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


‘POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room— Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—* Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’—* Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’"—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” 
—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux ”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


-PHILOLOGY. 
Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— }$ 
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POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law— Hand of glory”— 


“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—*“ Lungs of | 


London.” 


Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggls— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 


—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “Iron ”—Italian Idiom— | 


Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie— | 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 





“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- _ 


nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework |) 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch |” 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays {a 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chait 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty-|, 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists\ 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 
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NOTES AND QUERIKS.. 
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Bible: Authorized Version—Bishops’ Signatures ; 
Coronation Dress of—Bodleian Library—Buona- 
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Heartsease, Legend of. 
Inquests in Olden Times, 
Kipling (Rudyard), 


Leisure Hour Jubilee—Lord Mayors, Farly Por- 
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Macaulay and Hannah More, 


New South Wales, First British Subject born in 
—Nicknames, Political, of Chamberlain and Biilow. 


Owens College Jubilee, 
Portuguese, Naval Supremacy of. 


St. Clement Danes—Sleeping Garments, Earliest 
Use of, 


Tedula, Bird mentioned by Spenser—Tennis, 
Origin of the Name—Thackeray—Thrale (Mrs.), 
her House at Streatham. 


Watts-Dunton, his ‘ Aylwin’—Window Glass, its 
Earliest Use— Windsor Uniform, 
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History of Geology; 


FINE. ARTS : —Mr. Goodall’s Reminiscences; Two Catalogues; The 
“Labyrinth” and the Palace of Knossos ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC:—‘Don Giovanni’; Production of ‘Der Wald’; Royal 


Academy Students’ 


Performance ; Beethoven and Clementi ; 


DRAMA Les Deux Ecoles’ 
THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 


PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN CG FRANCIS, 


; Gossip. 


| NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 16 contains :— 

NOTES :—Ballads on the Coronation of George II.—Bibliography of 
Dibddin’s Works — Bacon-Shakespeare Question — Shakespeare. 
Sonnet Ixxvi.—Inventor of the Postcard—‘‘ Cond” —‘ pegeene Beli 
and his Raree Show '—Th les and the Pelop War 
**Swindler.” 

QUERIES :—“ Livings” in the Game of Maw—Charles Gordon, of the 
Chesapeake —“Sithence no fairy-lights’’— French Quotation— 
Name of Book Wanted—Periwinkle—Marjorie Fleming's Portrait 

—lItalian Bankers and the Holy Sce—Greece and Gladstone— 

“ Different than’”’—Freund Hein—Bugle as a Signal Instrument— 

“Gentleman from Ohio’’— A. Hepplewhite, Cabinet-maker— 

Macaulay: References—‘‘Le Furmager ”"—Dandy-cart—Farmiloe, 

ee and Swinhoe—Scott and Wilkie—Alexander MacDougall 

of Gaunt at Markheaton—Farthworks at Burpham— Epis- 
copal ‘College of St. Edward—‘ Hertfordshire Historians.’ 

REPLIES :—Michael Bruce and Buins—Thackeray and Homcopathy— 
in J s-taper—Heraldic—Danes in Pembroke—Duke of Brabant— 
Desborough Portraits and Relics—Green an Unlucky Colour— 
Projection on a Saw—“ Flapper ”—Various Lengths of the Perch— 
‘*Meresteads’’.or ‘‘Mesesteads’’—O and its Pronunciation— 
“* Barracked” *— Byron’s Bust by Bartolini- Ceiling Inscription im 
Shropshire—Lambrook Stradling—‘‘ Ycleping” the Church—Mallet 
ba by Wren— Jews’ Way: Jews’ Gate: Jews’ Lane—Shakespeare 

Bacon—Defoe—Legend of Lady Alice Lea—Thackeray’s Resi- 
dences in London—‘* Upwards of.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS: :—Potter’s ‘Sohrab and Rustem ’—Copinger’s 
‘History of Buxhall ’—*‘ The Saga Kook of the Viking Club ’—Little- 
dale’s Dyce’s ‘Glossary of the Works of William Shakespeare’— 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 9 contains :— 

NOTES :—Coronation—Danteiana—Church 4 England cous Years Ago 
— Premierships of Victorian Era—‘‘ Reapered "—Old Glasgow House 
—Ferdinando—Wellington’s Spanish erase Book" han in the 
street "—‘‘ Coburg ”—"' Arising out of.” 

QUERIES :—Longfellow—“ Faith, Hope, and Love were questioned” 
—Cardinal Allen—Lines in Purcell—School in Scotland — Fox — 
‘Caste’: Prototypes—M‘Quillans of Dunluce— Pepys and Sanderson 
Families—Englishmen Buried Abroad—Nominal Kurden—Knights 
of the Sirah. dec pt Crests—“ Billy ”’ =lin Can—‘ Purchas his 
Pilgrimes,’ 1625—“ Loophole "—Lines on Withered Wild Flower— 
Polygraphic Hall—Whitefield’s ‘Hymns’: First Edition—Rutter— 
Eighteenth Century Indexes. 

REPLIES :—Heraldry before the Conquest ~— References Wanted — 
Many Maes peg and One Sauce—Vid Songs—Knurr and Spell— 
Great Frost of 1683-4— Coronation Dress of Bishops—‘ Muftineer’’ 
—Gordon, Russian Admiral—Birmingham: ‘“ Brumagem ”’—Pro- 
verbs in ‘Jacula Prudentum —Knight ood—‘ Leaps and bounds” 
—Arms of Eton and Winchester Colleges— Merry England and the 
Mass—Coleridge— Governors of Public Schools—‘‘ Ye gods and 
little fishes!’’— Disappearance of Banking Firm — Downie’s 
Slaughter—Schaw of Gospetry—‘‘Corn-bote”—Horse with Four 
White Stockings—Flint-Glass Trade—Baxter, of Australia—Chi- 
Rho Monogram — Statistical Data— King’s Champion — Alison's 

Addresses — Boudicca ae lias Wife — The 
National Flag—Capt. Atuaid= Bev ieune ward Dend. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Rouse’s ‘Greek Votive Oflerings 1 Chiswick 
Shakespeare ’—Sladen’s ‘London and its Leaders ’—Reviews and 
Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 2 contains :— 

NOTES :—Stamp Collecting Forty Years Ago—Notes on Skeat’s ‘Con- 

cise Psy ge ’—Italian Jingoism in 1591— Book- titles in books — 

ick” =-Italian-iron — ‘‘ Raising the wind” —Coronation Post- 
Bi er Paiaretss of Animals—Female Stenographers in Old Times 
—Dickens and ‘Tibullus, 

QUERIES :—Bolton Abbey Compotus—General E. Mathew—Black for 

Mourning—Kace of the Gybbins—Mrs. Barker, Nevelist—Anderton 
—Flint: Ferrey—‘‘ Nonesopretties”: ‘‘Spinnel”—Holme of Holme 
Hall—Dunlop — Coincidence — ‘‘ Pristinensis Episcopus”—Baker— 
St. Ernulphus—Waterloo Ballroom — Haselock Pantie lanes = 
Pembroke — Borough of Bishop’s Stortford — Forster — Russian 
Story. 

REPLIES :—‘ Aylwin’ — Albino Animals — Castle Carewe — ‘‘ Wild- 


Cat” Company — Candace — ‘‘ Endorsement” — Kennett’s Wharf— 
“Mallet ’’ or “ Mullet ”—“‘ Met ”—National Flag—Orange Blossome. 
—‘ Beatific vision” — ‘ Astonish the natives” — Waldby Family 


Arms—Stoning the Wren— Marks on Table Linen—‘ Sixes and 
sevens’—American Edition of Dickens — Locomotive and Gas — 
Fleetwood Pedigree — Lady Nottingham — Ainsworth — Byron’s 
Grandfather — Halley Family — Heuskarian Rarity—Slang of the 
Past—Book-markers—Phaer—Grace before Meat—‘‘ Box Harry ”— 
Hobbins Family—'Tib’s Eve. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hills’ ‘ Antonio Stradivari’—‘ Yorkshire oo rec 
logical Journal,’ Parts 63 and 64 —‘ English Historical Review 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN OC. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





BONUS YEAR 1902. 
NAtIonaL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


.. £11,500,000 
£5,700,000 


Paid in Olaims more than ... 
Accumulated Funds exceed ea 


PROFITS. 
These are —— solely amongst the assured, Already 
divided, £5,400, 0 
The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing: 
will participate. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum: 
cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for i 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, a RN, 
HEAD. GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest coer for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infant: 








Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





E.C, ; and of all Newsagents, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


AT CHATSWORTH. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. will issue in September a set of Reproductions of Drawings by Old Masters, in the Collection of His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 


The Collection is already known in part from the Reproductions of Braun, and the critical notices of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and 
Morelli; but the present Series will consist mainly of hitherto unknown or unexplained Examples of great artistic merit and _ historical 
interest. 

The Series—to be followed, if it should seem desirable, by others on the same plan—consists of SEVENTY PLATES, and will be 
accompanied by a critical and explanatory Text from the pen of Mr. §. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian at the House of Lords 
and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 


THE EDITION IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO EIGHTY COPIES. 
Facsimiles on Japanese Vellum, bound in Morocco, Folio Imperial, 22 by 15. Price Twenty Guineas. 


The Subscription List is now open at the Offices of the Publishers, 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
A Detailed Pi "ospectus- will be sent post free on application. 











1s. 6d. net paper. 7 ‘DUCKWORTH’ S “GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 2s. net cloth. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to the above Library of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION, 
The FOURTH VOLUME, ready in SEPTEMBER, will be Mr. R. B,. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’s New Volume of Storiese—SUCCESS. 


Of Vol. L., TWENTY-SIX MEN and a GIRL, by MAXIM GORKY, the SPEAKER says:—“ The deeper we go the more we become convinced 
that an original genius has arisen,’ 


Of Vol. 11, EL OMBU, by W. H. HUDSON, the 77.U£S says: :—* Though the world has gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, it has lost a great 
writer of fiction. Yet no man is better fitted to serve ‘two masters,” 


Of Vol. IIL, A KING and his CAMPAIGNERS, by VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM, the QUHEN says :—‘‘This book is one to be 
recommended to all lovers of fine literatare of any nationality.” 


DUCKWORTH’S “GREENBACK LIBRARY” of NEW FICTION is designed specially for those who can distinguish good work from bad, and for 
those who wish to follow the development of good Continental fiction. 


Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


GOOD HOLIDAY READING. 


| MYSTICAL MARRIAGE, LOVE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE. 
“THE PRESENT YEAR HAS CERTAINLY NOT PRODUCED A BETTER NOVEL.” | By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘ Les Demi-Vierges.’ 


_ Meimnser Gue.  TEA, Translated by Helen Marriage. 6s. 
WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 6s. ‘FREDERIQUE. By the same Author. 6s. 


FOR THE SUMMER.—Demy 8vo, 500 pp. 6s. net. 


eee eter ee ‘The COUNTRY MONTH by MONTH. By J. A. Owen 
AD ER AR (Collaborator ll the Work a“AS f the Marsh d Prof. G. 8. 
SEVEN L IES and an OFF of M RIAGE. BOULGER, PLS. P.GS. A New Edition wastie te t vel, Sate Notes. by the 
‘“‘A CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY.”—Morning Post. | late LORD LILFORD. 
| “AN OPEN.-AIR BOOK.” 


JUST OUT.—UNIFORM WITH ‘THE ROADMENDER.’ 


The ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. 2s. 6d. ‘HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Edward Thomas. 2s. 6d. net. 


net. FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. | “A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of ——. Full of pa 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 


The First Two Volumes of this Series,on ROSSETTI ROSSETTI. 
and REMBRANDT, are NOW READY. | OF tg ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Volumes on DURER and FRED. WALKER REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL. 


will be published at the beginning of Next Month. €0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

The A THEN_ZUM says :—‘‘ Remarkably sincere and straightforward. Singularly and refreshingly free from the catchwords and 
empty phrases of those who follow general opinions. Delicate and discerning sympathy. He writes with due reverence, and avoids the 
insufferably patronizing, apologetic tone which people of small imaginations and little experience are apt to adopt towards a great man who 
was not also a great success. In conclusion we must compliment M. Bréal on the discrimination shown in the choice of illustrations.” 

(The New Series) “if it keeps to the aims and proportions of the present essay must certainly be welcomed.” 

Other Volumes in this Series to be published during the coming season are: MILLET, LEONARDO da VINCI, GAINS- 
BOROUGH, The FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, ‘&e, 

Write to your Bookseller or to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 


38, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.0. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfate and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh —Saturday, August 23, 1902. 
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